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MURAL. 1%6” SQUARES: RED, BLACK, DARK GRAY, YELLOW, CASCADE AND WHITE. COLOR PLATE 


The trend today is to TILE 


Here, in the Mamaroneck, N.Y., Senior High School, McCoy 
and Blair, Architects, created a striking effect with a mural of 
American Olean ceramics. It is one of many new buildings in 
which the decorative values of tile have been skillfully handled. 


Classes will come and go, but the tile in this building will remain 
forever colorful, trouble-free, easiest of all to maintain. 

If you have a design problem, we will be glad to cooperate with 
you in creating decorative effects with tile. 


Write for literature. Full color booklets. No. 600, ‘“‘Tile for Schools and 
Hospitals”. No. 901, ‘New Large Size Tile’’. American Olean Tile Co.; 
Executive Offices, 1307 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 


LOCKER ROOM. WALLS: 51 JONQUIL. FLOOR: FAWN TEXTONE. COLOR PLATE 369. 
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Nw Schoobman! 


7 Wood floors are beautiful and expen- 
‘sive to replace. Protect all of your wood 


floors, from gyms to halls, with proper 
maintenance at all times. Your Hunt- 
ington Representative will be glad to 
discuss your problems...and show you 
how proper maintenance can be ob- 


Stained at low cost. 





T @ Man Behind the Drum 


® experience gained from servicing 

than 25,000 floors daily stand 
find all Huntington products and 
Miington Representatives. 








AND CUT YOUR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


On any floor refinishing problem, the first man you should call is 
your Huntington Representative. Because he is a Specialist trained to 
work with maintenance materials and labor to get the most from each. 
Huntington products service more than 25,000 floors daily, and the 
Huntington Representative who calls on you has the advantage of an 
accumulated knowledge of cleaning problems that no one man could 
gain in a lifetime. With this experience behind him, he is willing to 
job-captain your crew, advise and counsel in the proper methods and 
materials needed to refinish your wood floors. 


Want to know more about it? Then write today. Find out how im- 
portant the Man Behind the Drum can be to you. 


HUNTINGTON &@ LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana © Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Schools 


never had a mimeograph like this! 


With the new A. B. Dick mimeographs you have the clean- 
liness and convenience of paste ink plus automatic closed 











cylinder inking. Gone is the need for hand brushing. There 
are no dials er levers to manipulate yet these new machines 
are producing up to 20,000 copies with just one inking. 


But suppose you prefer to use the new fast-drying fluid 
ink that eliminates show-through and set-off even on hard 
finish papers? Okay. For the first time you can have a 


Mail coupon for more-information. 
Or call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. 





mimeograph with your choice of either a paste ink or — 1 

fluid ink cylinder. Electronic stencils that let you mimeo- —— adil | 

graph complex illustrations and ruled forms, even facsim- A. B. DICK COMPA ee 

iles of half tones can be used with both kinds of cylinders. epi tga a | 
icago 31, Illinois 

All the new A. B. Dick mimeographs have an improved | 

feeding system that handles unevenly cut paper and card | Without obligation please send me | 

stock including ream ends. Operating instructions are  Seliegimation about the new A. un 

permanently mounted on all machines; controls clearly 1 Dick mimeographs. | 

identified. And remember, all A. B. Dick mimeograph ; 

products can be used with all makes of suitable stencil | Name | 

duplicating equipment. | 

Now add the fact that these mimeographs are lower, | Position __ | 

much lower, in price. | 

. | 

| 
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DUPLICATING PRODUCTS | } 


(For more information, see last page) 
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INFORMATION 


There’s a free reader- 
service card bound in the back 
of this magazine. It’s self- 
addressed and postage-paid. 
We hope you'll use it anytime 
you want additional facts 
about anything you read on 
our editorial or advertising 


pages. 


Here’s how it works. 
Circle the key number of 
items that interest you and 
fill in your name and address. 
We'll respond as quickly as 
possible. 











FREE... 


Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide. 252 pages of modern office 
equipment and its efficient use. 


FREE to Purchasing and Office 
Executives when requested on your 
business letterhead. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 19, MICHIGAN 
Branches and Dealers in 458 Cities 
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If Fire Destroyed Your School Tonight... 
Would Your Taxpayers Suffer a 48% Loss? 


A nationwide survey revealed that the average 
amount recoverable was only 52c on the dollar! 


Don’t take chances with the property dollars invested in your 
school buildings and equipment. You can prevent coinsurance 
penalties and recover 100% of your loss if your insurance pro- 
gram is based on an independent factual appraisal by: 





Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL COMPANY: 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Newark 2, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


For additional information, mail to: 


INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL COMPANY 
222 Boulevard of Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation send copy of your pamphlet on school property 


values and fire loss settlements. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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MANAGEMENT 


frome W. Harris 
on and Publisher 


Dear Reader: 


Last month we asked you to fill out a questionnaire listing your ''Most pressing 
management problems". We had hoped to bring you the results in this issue. 
But, with almost 3,000 returns already received, and with more coming in each 
day, we have decided to put the answers on punched cards and wait until next 
month for a final report. 


Here is a simple tabulation, however, of the first responses received from 100 
Superintendents, 100 School Board Members, and 100 Business Managers, in 
answer to the question: 


"Please number in "one-two-three'' order which of these man- 
agement problems are most pressing in your school district 

right now", (Note: we have weighted these answers, as follows, 

in order to score the results -- 3 points for lst choice, 2 points 

for 2nd, 1 point for 3rd. The "ranking" is the figure in parenthesis. ) 








Supts. School Bd. Bus. Mgrs. 
Rank Score Rank Score Rank Score 





Teacher shortage (1) 166 (2) 125 (2) 110 
Classroom shortage (2) 120 (1) 152 (1) 184 
Public opposition to new school construction (5) 46 (7) 36 (4) 52 
Possible consolidation with another district (3) 81 (5) 53 (7) 36 
f Need for stronger administrative staff (6) 41 (6) 52 (6) 42 
Cafeteria feeding program (7) 33 (8) 22 (9) 14 
Transportation of pupils (4) 58 (4) 62 (3) 58 
School insurance coverage (9) 21 (9) 20 (8) 24 
Other (You name it) (8) 26 (3) 65 (5) 46 





WARNING: In relating these answers to your district, remember that the size 
of a district may very well influence the answers. We'll refiect district size 
in the complete report next month, We will also report difference in response 


(over. e e) 





by whether or not a district has a business manager. In our September survey! 
on "purchasing habits" we found a considerable difference in the answers from © 
districts with a business manager and those without. (see report on page 55) _ 


* x * x * 


Speaking of questions, many of you are asking us for answers, too, The 
question most frequently asked is: "Why don't you have any professional ed- 
ucators on your editorial staff?"' Our answer: 


"In our first issue we said we were going to be a practical magazine, 

We said we were going to report what was actually being done -- from 
district to district -- to solve administrative problems. So our "'pro- 
fessional educators" are men on the firing line -- men close to the 
classroom, the child, and the voting public. We go to them and ask 

them to tell us, in their own words, what they are doing to solve their 
school problems. That's why you have seen -- and will continue to see -- © 
so many "question and answer" interviews among our articles, '' 





Incidentally, this doesn't mean that our staff is ignorant of, or indifferent to, 7 


educational theory. Nor does it mean that we haven't a high regard for the 

professional educators in our teachers'colleges. It simply means that our 

primary emphasis is on the "case history'"'". Weare reporters. Other good ~ 
magazines are presenting the important theoretical developments in education, 7 
As a magazine edited for all of the important management influences in our ~ 
schools -- the Administration, the Board, and the Administrative Staff -- we ~ 
apply a single editorial yardstick: ''Will this information help a school district 
right now, to find a practical solution to a pressing management problem? " = 


Cordially yours 7 
lad tw arr) 
JWH:epa 


P.8. Please note that this is a combined ''November-December" issue. 
Starting with January 1958, we will publish S/M every month. 
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Sharper Pictures Truer Colors 


More Brilliance Wider Viewing Area 


| Apavence 


In All Projected Pictures 
Made Possible By the New 


UNIGLOW, 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


| America’s Fastest Selling Screen Line 


ADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


©. BOX 5640 e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


of United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
*u. Ss. AND FOREIGN PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


The first really new and improved projection screen 
in years is now available on all Radiant’s finest 
quality screens! Uniglow* is unbeaded, completely 
smooth, seamless and mildew proof! 


Exhaustive laboratory and field tests have 

definitely proved that Uniglow supplies up to twice the 
brilliance of conventional beaded fabrics— 

and on color projection, shows truer colors than have ever 
been previously achieved. In addition, Uniglow 

provides an amazingly sharp definition 

—and most important, gives peak brilliance to 

twice as much audience viewing area. 


“Tay your own fletures on Unighou 


There is only one way to appreciate fully the remarkable improvement in 
all projected pictures made possible by Uniglow. Arrange to see a demon- 
stration on Uniglow of the films, slides, and film strips you use in your 
own audio-visual program. Ask your authorized Radiant dealer for such 
a no-obligation demonstration today—and send coupon for full details of 
the story of Uniglow. 
po 








4 
I 
RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. (Dept. V) 


P. O. Box 5640, Chicago, Illinois 
[) Please rush full details on the new Radiant Uniglow Projection Screens. 


(] Please arrange for most convenient authorized Radiant dealer to 
contact me regarding a no-obligation Uniglow demonstration. 


Name. 








Organization. 





Address_ 





City. Zone. State. 














(For more information, see last page) 
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Already, more than 100 schools have 
planned for it — by installing HerNel-Cool Il 


Heating—and cooling—requirements vary consider- 
ably from room to room within the same college 
building, every hour of the day. That’s why the plans 
for your next building should include HerNel-Cool II 
unit ventilators—the year ’round system which allows 
individual ciasscoom control of heating, ventilating, 
cooling (with outside air), and air conditioning. 
HerNel-Cool II units automatically adjust condi- 
tions in each room to fit the needs at the moment. 
Whatever the weather outside, whatever the comfort 
requirements inside—no matter how they vary hour- 
to-hour, day-to-day, season-to-season—the classroom 
“climate” will always be comfortable, healthful, stim- 
ulating . . . conducive to learning. What’s more, 
HerNel-Cool II individual room temperature control 
is economical, because both heating and cooling can 


UNIT VENTILATOR — 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM <= 
UNIT VENTILATORS [| ——O— 


ee 


FOR MILD CLIMATES 


be shut down automatically when a classroom is un- 
occupied during part of the day. 


And here’s still another major advantage! HerNel- 
Cool II units offer you the option of air conditioning 
now, or at any time, Only the addition of a chiller is 
needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 
Chilled water circulates in the same piping that carries 
hot water during cold weather. Result: even when air 
conditioning is installed later, it can be done without 
disruption of normal classroom activities, and without 
expensive alteration and installation charges. The cost 
is far less than separate heating and air conditioning 
systems—both for installation and operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Pressure groups 
Sir: The Briarcliff story (on open 
school board meetings) is extremely 
well handled, and I refer not only to 
the editing of the transcript but to the 
use of pictures and direct quotations 
and typographical arrangement. 

I like the other articles although I 
charge you with using a spitball in the 
pressure group account. To be pre- 
cise, one comes away from Dr. Day’s 
account with the feeling that any crit- 
icism of progressive education is 
“carping, hostile.” One feels also that 
taking a nose count is the way to 
quiet criticism. On the whole, I doubt 
whether Dr. Day really has anything 
very constructive to offer, aside from 
the platitude that it would be nice if 
people knew more about their schools. 

The American Legion was a source 
of hostile criticism in Briarcliff a year 
or two ago. The board never consid- 
ered for an instant taking a nose count. 
Members consulted their sense of right 
and wrong and acted accordingly. I 
think the public opinion poll in such 
circumstances is a refuge for the weak 
and uncertain. 

W. H. FERRY 
MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


= We doubt whether this board was 
submitting its program to referendum. 
Rather—it wanted to know what the 
community thought about _ their 
schools. Significantly, they proved the 
value of a community information 
program: i.e. the survey indicated that 
voters with the greatest factual knowl- 
edge about their schools were the 
least hostile. ED. 


The questions 


Sir: I received your October issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. I would like 
to state at this time that of all the 
educational literature that crosses my 
desk, I find that this magazine is the 
most outstanding educational publica- 
tion I have received to date. 

In your October issue, one article 
caught my attention, entitled “How 
to squelch a pressure group” written 
by Dr. O. L. Day. In this article, there 
was mentioned a community survey 
questionnaire that was sent to the 
community and conducted by inter- 
viewers. Would it be possible for me to 
obtain a copy of the questions used 
in the survey that was the basis of 
this article? We are anticipating con- 
ducting a similar survey in our dis- 
trict, but are not able at this time to 


obtain possibly the professional help 

that this district had in administering 
theirs. 

JAMES R. HOFFNER 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 

PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


m We have received numerous re- 
quests for copies of this questionnaire. 
It is reproduced on page 64 with the 
special permission of Dr. Day. ED. 


Open meetings 
Sir: At last a magazine that is helpful 
for school committee people. So many 
of the magazines we receive deal 
mainly with problems more closely re- 
lated to the administrative staff but 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is for me, a 
school committee member. 

I particularly liked the article on 
open meetings—something I have long 
been concerned with, coming from a 
city which allows the press to sit 
in on all sub-committee and commit- 
tee meetings. 

I firmly believe in an open meeting 
but I still think that every school com- 
mittee should have private “hot- 
potato” sessions where they can dis- 
cuss matters freely and ask questions, 
without the press “breathing down 
their necks.” We have wonderful press 
relations here in Fall River but many 
times I wonder if we wouldn’t delve 
more deeply into problems if we 
didn’t have the press present. Even 
though they do respect our “off the 
record” comments, we are always 
aware of their presence. 

MARY HARRINGTON 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Sir: The material presented in your 
October issue certainly will help school 
administrators in providing better edu- 
cational advantages and programs. 
Our state has recently passed a law 
requiring open meetings of school 
boards. We can all benefit from the 
fine material covering this subject in 
the October issue. . . . 
JAMES F. ESTEP 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
EDENSBURG, PA. 


= We welcome more comment from 
readers on the “pro and con” of open 
meetings. On a recent trip to school 
districts in Minnesota, Colorado and 
California, an SM editor found the 
“completely open” policy to be stand- 
ard operating procedure. ED. 








Back issues 
Sik: What a pleasant surprise to fing 
a copy of the first regular issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT in the mail this 
morning. Your efforts have a double. 
barreled appeal for me since I am q 
school administrator who doubles in 
brass as a school board member, Jp 
this issue I particularly liked the ap. 
licles on open meetings, site selection 
and pressure groups. Your department 
on Thought Starters seems to me fg 
have real potential. 

I noticed in some of the letters fg 
the editor reference to an article op 
the 12-month school. If you have ap 
extra copy of that issue or a reprint of 
that article, I should appreciate hay. 
ing it. This is a problem with which 
we are wrestling. 

I am looking forward to your future 
issues. 

MYRON R. WHITE 

PRINCIPAL 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER 15, NEW YORK 


@ Copies of our first two issues are 
virtually exhausted. As a new maga 
zine, we vastly underestimated the 
demand for tear-sheets of articles, or 
for extra copies. In the future, we will 
increase our “over-run” to accommo- 
date readers. Single copies will be 
priced at $1.00. For more details on 
12-month schools, see page 45. ED. 


Fire insurance 
Sir: I should like to compliment you 
and your editorial staff for publishing 
such a fine article “How to place your 
fire insurance.” I am looking forward 
to the articles that follow. 

I should like to make a copy of this 
article available to our seven school 
directors. Kindly advise me if reprints 
can be obtained. 

H. EDMOND SMITH 
ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
PARKLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OREFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ At this time, reprints of articles are 
not available (see letter above). We 
will be happy to grant permission to 
reprint upon written application. For 
the second article in the series on 
insurance, see page 28. ED. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT endeavors {0 
print as many letters as possible. Since 
we cannot print all correspondence 
sent to us, we try to make a selection 
representing all points of view. Please 
send all Letters to the Editor 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 22 West Put- 
nam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. To be 
considered for publication a letter 
must be signed. The sender's name 
will be deleted upon request. 


SCHOOL , MANAGEMENT 








4 Reasons Why... 


Students Like It — 


in New York City Schools where Drivo 
90% of the 
sti dents said that the Drivotruiner helped 


trainers are installed over 


them to develop good judgment, good 


sportsmanship and gave them experience 
97%. of 


handling emergency situations 


Parents Like It — 


Parents like the fact that their youngsters 
Gre introduced to driving gradually and 
safely. Théy appreciate, too, the emphasis 


which the Drivotrainer course places on 
developing the good attitudes and sense 


of responsibility necessary to safe driving 


more and more schools are installing 


AETNA DRIVOTRAINERS 


students in Los Angeles Drivotrainer 
classes concurred 
f=" 
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Teachers Like It — 


Teachers in New York City and four other 
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5 using the Drivotrainer said that it 
was more effective than conventional train- 
ing methods in “‘teaching wholesome schools where 
driver. safety habits, helping the student 
learn practical judgment in traffic situa- train up fo 50° 


ions, developing good attitudes, and de- 


veloping good in costs 


situations.” 


judgment in emergency 


In addition to financial savings and greater teacher 
efficiency, the A2tna Drivotrainer offers other im- 
portant advantages. Twenty-one especially produced 
motion pictures teach the beginning student not only 
the basic driving skills, but also how to meet emer- 
gency situations not possible to stage with safety 
during on-the-road training. Research studies show 
that it is more effective than on-the-road training 
alone in developing safer driving habits and attitudes. 
If you are building a new school — or remodeling 
an old school, it would pay you to build your driver 
training course around the Atna Drivotrainer. 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Drivotrainers have been in- 
stalled have found that they were able to 
more pupils with the same 


teaching staff and at savings: up to 30° 
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rVeliliilktinchielemelil:, 
School Boards Like It — 


Administrators and School Boards of 


The Atna Drivotrainer employs 
special motion pictures and individ- 
ual classroom cars, each equipped 
with the instruments and controls 
of real automobiles, to simulate 
actual driving conditions right in 
the classroom. 


TOWARD A GENERATION 
OF SAFER DRIVERS 


TULL 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
DRIVOTRAINER FACT FILE 
AND DESCRIPTIVE FILM 


eee.) \\\ \ \ \\ 


Public Education Department SM -2 
#2tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15, Conriecticut 
Please send me: ] 
(J The Drivotrainer Fact File 0 16 mm. sound film 
“Teach Them Now” 
I’m interested in a Driver Training Program for approximately 
pupils per year. 
i] 
é 


Title 


Street 


City State 


(For more information, see last page) 
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“Fenestra Steel Windows’ No Painting feature 
alone saved us $500 in only two years” 


Principal*: “We are more than pleased with our 
Fenestra® Intermediate Steel Windows. No mainte- 
nance work on them has been required in the two 
years we have occupied Riverside, nor have they 
warped or jammed. 


“Keeping Fenestra Windows clean is an inside job 
all the way. Our maintenance man is able to wash 
the windowpanes inside and out while standing 
inside the school building. Windows are washed 
and polished 35% quicker. 


“Lack of corrosion, alone, has saved us approximately 
$500.00 because, normally, windows have to be 
painted every two years. There is no indication that 
the windows will require painting in the near future. 
“It is significant to us that the architect who de- 
signed our building has planned 14 others and 
specified Fenestra Steel Windows for all.” 


Teacher*: “The windows in my classroom operate 
as easily now as they did two years ago. Opening 
and closing them is so easy, even the smallest of 
our students can handle them.” 


Librarian*: “We are especially impressed with the 
excellent ventilation we’re getting. Each window 
remains open at the angle selected—can be readily 





... says Riverside School Staff 


adjusted to regulate the amount of air entering the 
room, and will not slip out of position.” 


Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows provide more 
and better daylight for school classrooms. Their slim, 
but strong, steel sections give you more glass area 
and clear-vision view per window opening. Fenestra 
Windows are engineered and precision built to be 
rigid and rugged without excess bulk. Sturdy hard- 
ware and steel-strong window members assure years 
of trouble-free service. Cleaning and screening are 
done safely and economically from the inside! 


NEW FENESTRA FENLITE FINISH 

Fenestra Intermediate Windows are now available 
with the New FENLITE Finish that gives longer 
window life without painting plus a distinctive win- 
dow beauty. The FENLITE process is an exclusive 
Fenestra development based on years of experience 
and research with corrosion-resistant finishes for 
steel windows. It saves the cost of maintenance 
painting year after year. 
For modern window beauty, for more daylighting 
and better ventilation, specify Fenestra Intermediate 
Steel Windows. Mail coupon, today, for complete 
information or call your local Fenestra representative 
—listed in the Yellow Pages. 


*Names upon request. 
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Riverside Elementary & High School, Pendleton, South Carolina, an outstanding example of modern, split-level school 
design. Contains 38,360 square feet. Capacity: 500 students. 170 Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows, with their slim, 
steel members, contribute to the building’s architectural beauty, give classrooms better daylighting and ventilation. 
Architect: John M. Lambert, Jr., A.I.A., Anderson, S. C. Contractor: Triangle Construction Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Fenestra Incorporated 


Dept. S-11, 3407 Griffin Street 
Cnestra INTERMEDIATE Detroit 11, Michigan 
STEEL WINDOWS Please send me complete information on Fenestra Inter- 


INCORPORATED mediate Steel Windows for school design and construction. 


NAME . 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
DOORS - WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS 


SCHOOL _ 





ADDRESS ___ 





CITY ; Wiilseinbhierah STS STATE 


(For more information, see last page) 
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4 SAMSONITE chairs 
hold entire 
eighth grade class! 
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In amazing test, Samsonite proves it's strongest and 


safest folding chair in the world! 


Think of this—an entire eighth grade class consisting of 20 

pupils, all were supported by 4 Samsonite all-steel folding chairs! 
That’s nearly one and a half tons of weight pressing down—one and 
a half tons trying to crush Samsonite—but the world’s strongest 
folding chair didn’t bend, didn’t buckle, didn’t give an inch! 

But strength is just Samsonite’s most dramatic quality ! 

Beauty is there too! 10 decorator colors are specially designed to 
brighten any surroundings! And this pays off in making 

students more alert, employees more efficient. 

Write for Samsonite’s new Institutional Seating Catalogue...today! 


Samsonite 


All-steel folding chairs in 10 decorator colors 


STRONGEST .. . LASTS LONGEST. Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Div., Dept. SM-11, Detroit 28, 
Michigan. Available in Canada: through Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Queens Highway, E.. Stratford, Ontario 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Speedy construction 
saves many school days 


Two schools, one in Wisconsin, the 
other in Kentucky, finished in almost 
a dead heat for the honor of being the 
fastest full-sized school constructed. 

In West Allis, Wis., the Holy As- 
sumption Catholic elementary school, 
a 15-room, two-floor building, was 
opened to pupils just 15 weeks after 
construction was started. The school 
was completed in less than 75 work- 
ing days after excavation. 

The school, which will hold 700 
students, is of brick construction with 
two long exterior walls of glass. In 
addition to the classrooms it has a 
nurse’s room, pastor’s office, library, 
principal’s office and storerooms. 

In Louisville, construction on the 
Gideon Shyrock elementary school 
started on June 10 and was com- 
pleted exactly 84 days later. Instead 
of opening in October, as had been 
scheduled, the school received its first 
students on Sept. 3. 

The Louisville school is a one-story 
brick structure with 18 classrooms, a 
cafeteria, assembly room and office 
suite. It accommodates 540 children. 

Included in the 84 days was some 
Saturday, Sunday and holiday work. 
Excavation for the building took place 
during the allotted time. 

In both Wisconsin and Kentucky 
cooperation between the architects, 
builders and school officials was cited 
as the main reason the job could be 
done so quickly. 

For the story of how another school 
went from bond vote to completion in 
11 months, see page 24. 
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New York bonds being 
voted down quarter of time 


School bond votes in New York 
state were being voted down nearly 
25% of the time during 1956-57, a 
Teport issued by State Education 
Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., 
revealed. 

Of 485 bond proposals, 357 were 
Passed on the first submission and 20 
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others that were originally rejected 
were subsequently approved. A total 
of 108 was voted down. 

Villages had the highest rate of re- 
jections, 26%, and cities the lowest, 
19%. Central, union free and com- 
mon school districts in the state 
passed 79% of their bond proposals. 

The figure of rejection represented 
an increase from the previous year 
when just 20% of the bond issues 
were voted down. The actual per- 
centage of money approved also fell 
off from the previous year. In 1955-56 
the public approved 78% of the 
funds requested while the following 
year only 62% passed. 


Houston uses television 
to bring board to public 


While school boards throughout the 
nation are debating the pros and cons 
of open meetings, Houston has car- 
ried the idea a full step further. Not 
only are meetings open, they are 
brought right into the public’s living 
rooms by television. 

Houston’s board meets twice each 
month, on the second and fourth 
Mondays. Meetings begin at 7:30 
p.m. and the television cameras from 
educational station KUHT start grind- 
ing away immediately. The televising 
continues throughout the full meet- 
ing, no matter when it breaks up. 

“Most of them end around 9:30 or 
10,” a spokesman from the station 
said, “but we’ve been on the air till 
well after midnight when a hot issue 
was being tossed around.” 

Dr. Harold E. Wigren, director of 
visual education for the Houston 
school system, is in charge of the tele- 
vised meetings. He believes the pro- 
gram, which is unique in the nation, 
has done much to acquaint the citi- 
zens of Houston with the operation of 
the school system. 

“Everyone in the community has 
the opportunity to have a front seat 
at any of the school board meetings 
simply by turning on the receiver,” 
Dr. Wigren points out. 


“It is entirely probable that the tele- 
casts have been a factor in securing 
passage of several large school bond 
issues in the past three years. Each 
person has the opportunity to judge 
for himself the factors involved in an 
issue without having to rely on an 
editorial version of what happens in 
one of the daily papers. 

“The public at no time has turned 
down a public school bond issue. This 
might well be attributed to the fact 
that the public is acquainted with the 
many problems the district faces.” 

Audience ratings have been very 
high on the Houston telecasts, with as 
many as 90,000 sets turned on when 
an issue of critical importance was be- 
ing discussed. The telecasts have also 
been instrumental in keeping teachers, 
principals and other school personnel 
informed on school issues. 
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Consolidation to cut 
New York districts in half 


A sweeping plan to consolidate 
and merge school districts in New 
York state has been proposed by an 
advisory committee on school district 
reorganization established by the New 
York Legislature. 

Under the proposals, which are be- 
ing debated in school districts now, 
New York’s 1,465 school districts 
would be merged into about 700. 

Dr. James E. Allen, state commis- 
sioner of education said “The plan 
points the way to improved educa- 
tional opportunities for the children 
of this state.” Dr. Allen pointed out 
that districts can be too big and they 
can be too small. “It’s a matter of 
finding the right balance between the 
small inefficient district and the overly 
large one.” 

An idea of what the consolidation 
proposals will mean can be seen on 
fast-growing Long Island. Under the 
reorganization plan 67 districts in two 
counties would be merged into just 16. 

Unknown to the school officials 
contacted by this magazine is how 
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EARNING is the real objective of oy, 
huge national investment in school buildings : 
equipment and instruction. But the process of 
learning requires a favorable thermal enyirp. 


ment; and however capable our system of edy. 





cation for better living may be, if at the foc) 


Cold surfaces rob body heat 
and learning suffers 





point—in the classroom—the student is pr. 
occupied by the need to adjust to his thermal 
environment, learning suffers and the end p. 
sult of all our efforts may be frustration 

More learning per school dollar is the titk 
of a large brochure that explains the com. 
plicated problem of heating, ventilating an 
natural air cooling in today’s classrooms in non. 
technical language and with full-color illustra. 
tions. Its study by all who are stewards o 
school building dollars is seriously recom. 


mended. A copy will be mailed on receipt of 














a letterhead request addressed to 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa, 
Classroom overheating distracts 
the student’s attention and ; 
teaching becomes ineffective | \ 
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-2:comfort all ways 








SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, AND AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) Lm. 
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SYNCRETIZER UNIT VENTILATOR Sets today’s SYNCRETIZER AND WIND-O-LINE RADIATION YEAR 'ROUND SYNCRETIZER A complete year- | 
comfort standard for classroom heating, ven- Protects against window downdrafts and loss round air conditioning unit for classrooms, | 
tilating and natural cooling. Pubdlication 101 of body heat to cold surfaces. Publication 101 lecture halls and libraries. Publication 11-1 i 


4 heating...ventilating... 
“st natural air cooling ree 


C 
ess of THE MAINLINER A quiet-operating heating 


mr % See = ilati it fi lassrooms i | 
wm} year-round air conditioning Sea pees SF 


of edu. 



































1€ focal 
is pre. There is a dependable Nesbitt product for every thermal comfort need | 
thermal in the classrooms, administrative offices and assembly spaces of public { 
end re. and parochial schools, colleges, and universities. From among the items 
stration, shown here (plus the Nesbitt line of unit heaters and exhausters) your ‘ 
the title architect or engineer may select those exactly suited to your needs— conti Sak" sus ag toc ee os 
1e COM: whether for heating alone; heating, ventilating and natural air cooling; ee ee —. 
ing and or year-round air conditioning. That he will do so is more than likely, 
, in non- for in 40 years of leadership the name Nesbitt has become synonymous 
illustra- with comfort, economy, durability, and service for the life of the building. 
vards of ha 
recom: | Are you ready to air condition your school rooms ? 
pou | a cone Authoritative answers to your questions about practicability, om 
costs and procedures are contained in “An Analysis of Air pe eae ae aides perenne ml 
36, Pa. Conditioning for Schools”—your copy free on request. and high occupancy spaces. Publication 22-1 
THE THERMOVENT A large-capacity, sound-in- 
sulated heating and ventilating unit for au- 
ditoriums, cafeterias, gyms. Publication 20-1 
sail 
Learning begins only when discomfort ends 
a SERIES A CABINET HEATER Versatile, high- 


capacity heaters for use in foyers, corridors, 
stairways, rest rooms, etc. Publication 403-2 


SILL-LINE RADIATION High capacity perim- 
eter heating in attractive wall-hung enclosure 
for hallways, offices, etc. Publication 30-1 





PLUS Nesbitt Unit Heaters and Exhausters 
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Presenting the 


SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or school use 


Dramatically new and different in every way, the 
SINGER* Slant-O-Matic outsews any other machine for 
both straight and fancy stitching. 


It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine you can 
buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-free opera- 
tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews on the finest 
to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. 





And every sewing group... from beginners to the most 
advanced students . .. will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’s 
amazing ease of operation. This versatile machine has 
convenience features never built into any machine before! 


Available at 45% school discount for classroom use 
(and 20% discount for clothing teachers’ persona] use), 
Portable, cabinet and classroom table models, 





Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 


exciting features! 


e Only zigzag sewing machine with Slant-Needle 
for better vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

e Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

¢ Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by finger-tip 
control—no feed to drop for darning and em- 
broidery, no tools needed for cleaning, superior 
fabric handling 

* “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
stitching to hundreds of decorative stitches, but- 
tonholing, overcasting, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that guides you 
as you “tune in”’ infinite decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Gear motor drive for smoothest sewing ever—no 
belt to wear out or slip 

e This machine actually disengages its zigzag mech- 
anism to allow superior straight stitching 

e Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 


e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

e Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine made in America for 
home sewing! 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matie 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educi 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


re ate ' SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Uy) *A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 


(For more information, see last page) 
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much force the state will throw be- 
hind its recommendations. Histori- 
cally, they report, state pressure has 
been weak. 
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Civic group combatting 
teacher clerical chores 


A cooperative enterprise between a 
civic group and a school administra- 
tion has pointed to a new way of 
combatting the teacher shortage. 

In Rochester, N. Y., members 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women have volunteered to serve as 
non-professional teacher aides to do 
whatever work is necessary to release 
teachers for strictly teaching duties. 

This is the third year the program 
has been in effect. Last year eight 
women helped out in four schools, 
doing primarily clerical work. The 
program is being expanded this year 
and the women are assisting in areas 
where they have special skills, such 
as music, or where individual help is 
necessary, as with remedial reading. 

The teacher-aides have been par- 
ticularly effective in working with the 
lower grades. 

The Council has issued a statement 
saying that “in no way does this proj- 
ect attempt to alter the long-range need 
for well-trained, well-paid teachers.” 

Although a few drawbacks have 
been found in the plan, it has been 
working successfully to fulfill its pri- 
mary objective “to relieve competent 
teachers of some of their non-teaching 
duties. by well-trained aides in order 
to make more use of the training and 
skills of the teachers themselves.” 
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Standardized plans will speed 
school building, save money 


A unique pilot project designed to 
speed up the building of new schools 
as well as save thousands of dollars in 
taxpayers’ money has been instituted 
by the Los Angeles school board. 

The program provides for drawing 
up two “prototype” master standard 
building plans to be used in the con- 
struction of all new elementary school 
facilities. In this manner, several 
months’ time will be saved in the de- 


sign and approval of all future proj- | 


ects where site conditions permit the 
We of the standard building plans. 
The plans will be made in com- 
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plete detail from floor level up. Such 
items as site utilization, civil engineer- 
ing and landscape drawings, and me- 
chanical and electrical site plans will 
not be included in the standard plans 
since they must be designed for the 
individual site. 

When completed, the two model 
plans will be submitted to California’s 
Division of Architecture for approval. 
Once approved, the same plans will 
not need individual approval for each 
school, as is now the case. This is ex- 
pected to save almost two months. 

Where conditions permit using 
either of the standard plans, a second 
architect will be commissioned, at a 


reduced fee, to prepare plans for 
foundations, underground plumbing 
and other units, landscaping and best 
utilization of the individual site. 

The master plans, which are being 
drawn up by two separate architec- 
tural firms, are in each case being de- 
signed for a specific job as well as for 
use as master plans. William H. Har- 
rison is the architect for one, an 18- 
classroom building based on masonry 
construction for a seven-acre site. 

The second master plan, for a 26- 
classroom school built of stucco and 
frame, and to be placed on a six-and- 
one-half-acre site, is being designed 
by E. Laurence Parsons. 








answer 
every 
demand 


Accommodating 
all schoolroom Drink- 


ing Fountain demands, the 



































Pat. Applied for 


HAWS No. 2000 Series “Deck Type” Receptor mounts 
practically any combination of HAWS bubbler-type, 
pantry or fill-glass faucets—with vandal-proof fittings. 
Finished in acid resisting white enamel, this utilitarian shaped, 
cast iron Receptor is all but indestructible. Also available in stain- 


less steel. 


A raised, sloped, stainless steel rim provides water-tight mount- 
ing and prevents water from running onto table or cabinet tops. 
Shown with two fixtures, Receptor is available with one... ora 
combination hot and cold water faucet. 





Write today for completely illustrated brochure. 







DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


(For more information, see last page) 
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For more than 101 years, Rochester, Minn., has offered a 


12-month school program. In this exclusive 


interview, the superintendent reveals the purpose of the 


program, how it works and how much it costs. 


THE HOW AND WHY OF 


= m= win the fall of 1946, the board of educa- 
tion and the teaching staff of the Rochester, Minn., pub- 
lic schools adopted an agreement whereby all teachers 
were given an opportunity for year-round employ- 
ment. The program is unique in that participating 
teachers are assigned, or can elect, one of five differ- 
ent activities during the summer weeks when schools 

- are normally closed. These are the five activities under 
which teachers may serve with full pay: 





1) Summer recreation service 

2) Teaching summer classes 

3) College or university attendance 
4) Local curriculum workshops 


12-month 
contracts 


for teachers 


5) Approved travel 


While the local teaching and recreation assignments 
hold highest priority (and must be staffed before con- 
sideration is given to summer school attendance or 10 
travel), many teachers serve in combinations of 
recreation and teaching, teaching and workshop, of 
recreation and workshop. 

Obviously, the administration and coordination of 
program as far reaching as this one, presents cOom- 
siderable problems. In this interview, Dr. James V. 
Moon, describes the value of the program, how it 
works, and how other school districts might adopt it. En- 
rollment in the Rochester schools is slightly over 6300 
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Dr. Moon, as we un- 

derstand it, your 12- 

month contract for 
teachers is not compulsory. 
ls that correct? 


A. That’s right. At the present 
time, teachers choose between the 
year-round contract, with one month 
of vacation in the summer, or a 
10-month contract which extends 


ftom Aug. 16 to June 15. We 
schedule all salaries on a 12-month 
basis, however. Teachers who pre- 
fr 10-month contracts of 200 work 
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days simply receive less pay than 
the others. There is no coercion. 


Q. What is the salary differential? 
A. For the average teacher, about 
$400 with a range of $300 to $500. 
The teacher who elects the shorter 
program gets 14/15 of the full 
year’s pay. 


Q. Do you find it at all surprising 
that a teacher is willing to give up 
the two months’ vacation for a few 
hundred dollars? Isn’t that “nice 
long summer vacation” one of the 
attractive aspects of teaching? 


"This year we employed 56 
new teachers; I think we 
are better off than most 
school districts our 
turnover was 13%" 


A. Our general experience indicates 
that we get a higher type of pro- 
fessional person who is interested in 
working 12 months on a profes- 
sional job. Remember, everybody 
gets a month’s vacation. The best 
way I can answer you is to say 
that about 90% of our teachers 
voluntarily take the year-round pro- 
gram. 


Q. Do you think it’s a form of 
“social pressure” that makes so 
many elect to stay around? 

A. I doubt it. You’ve got to re- 
member that considerable latitude 


















is available to a teacher on the 
year-round program. Teaching itself 
is only one of five activities that 
may be assigned a teacher during 
the summer. As I mentioned, about 


10% of our teachers elect the 
shorter work year. When they do, 
the reasons are usually personal 
health, or the desire of married 
women teachers to be with their 
families, or the desire or need to be 


with invalid or aged parents. 
Q little detail about the 
five options that are 


available? 


A. Yes, but I think we might better 
cover the objectives of the summer 
program first. There are several of 
them, but the first one is to provide 
something important for our boys 
and girls. Without that objective, we 
wouldn’t be interested in the pro- 
gram at all. That is the real reason 
for having schools—10 months or 
12 months. Now, for the other ob- 
jectives, I would say the two more 
important are “enrichment” and 
“remedial”. Under enrichment, we 
teach advanced courses to high 
school seniors, for example, to give 
them opportunities to take various 
courses during the summer so that 
they will have more electives to take 
during the winter. 


Could you give us a 


Q. Is that an acceleration program? 
A. No, it is purely enrichment. 
They can take courses for credit, 
- but that isn’t the prime purpose. 


Q. Staying with enrichment, are you 
selective in whom you permit to go 
into this? 


A. No. Some of the courses them- 
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selves are, by their very nature, 
highly selective. Take higher mathe- 
matics—it selects the youngster. 
But our credit and non-credit typ- 
ing course is one of the most popu- 
lar summer courses. The students 
who take personal typing (non- 
credit) get familiar enough with 
the typewriter to do their own per- 
sonal typing. 


Q. You don’t.run a full curriculum 
during the summer then? 


A. No. 


Q. Just to pinpoint this matter of 
enrichment, we hear much today 
about training the gifted child. Is 
this program aimed primarily at the 
gifted child so far as enrichment is 
concerned? 

A. No, it’s for all children, but 
some of our courses are aimed at 
the gifted youngster. This past sum- 
mer we had a course in advanced 
mathematics, advanced chemistry, 
and another one in biology. 


Q. What about the elementary 
grades? Is the focus on enrichment 
there or is it principally remedial? 
A. Both. We have remedial work 
in the areas of reading and num- 
bers, but we have enrichment 
courses in English, social studies, 
and things of that sort. We had 
about 15 teachers this year as- 
signed to remedial reading—and, 
in many instances, in a period of 
four to five weeks, we were able to 
increase a child’s reading ability as 
much as two years. We were un- 
successful with others. 


Q. Are children taking remedial 
work generally those who might 
have been “held back?” 


A. Occasionally. A teacher might 








of our teache 


recommend that they go to school 
in the summer so that they can be 
promoted to the next grade. We 
try to get the parents to see that 
this is the thing for the youngster 
to do, by explaining the exact sit. 
uation as we find it. Naturally, most 
parents are anxious to see that their 
youngsters get the right help so that 
they will be able to do better 
academically. 


Q. In elementary school, if a child 
does sign up for the summer, must 
he take a whole program or just 
remedial work? 

A. We don’t run a full program, 
by any means, during the summer, 
Hardly anyone takes more than one 
area of work. I would say the an- 
swer to your question is that 99% 
of them take just one area of work. 
It might be in recreation. It might 
be in remedial. It might be in en- 
richment. We have quite a consider- 
able program in recreation. 


Q. How big is the recreation ac- 
tivity? 

A. Well, last summer we had about 
20 teachers in recreation at the 
senior high level and 19 or 20 at 
the elementary level. 


Q. Can the children combine both 
programs, recreation and academic? 
A. They might. They could have 
two hours of remedial help in the 
morning, go home for lunch, and 
come back for the recreation pro- 
gram for two hours in the after- 
noon. 


Let's try to take a 
QO typical case in the ele- 

mentary school, Dr. 
Moon. Take a child about 
nine years old, who is be- 
tween third and fourth 
grades. What kind of aca- 
demic program would you 
offer him if he didn’t need 
remedial help? 


A. This is enrichment. In this area, 
you'll usually find one of our mastet 
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the y°ar-—round program 


teachers. It takes a tremendously 
good teacher to teach an enriched 
program in which we do things dur- 
ing the summer that we have no 
opportunity to do during the winter 
months. This teacher will get the 
permanent records of the youngsters 
entering the class. There will be 
about 15 to 25 children in the class. 
She'll try to find out the areas of 
interest and abilities of these young- 
sters and then build a summer pro- 
gram around them. It might be in 
an area of science. Or it might be 
in social studies. In general, we 
do not try to teach next year’s 
mathematics. We try to do things 
during the summer that will pre- 
pare the youngster for the next 
year, but not actually teach the 
skills that they would learn the 
next year anyway. In senior high 
school, of course, that is different. 


Q. Do you serve lunch in the cafe- 
teria for children who are taking a 
program in the morning and a pro- 
gram in the afternoon? 


A. No. The children bring their 
own food. In fact, the morning and 
afternoon programs might be at dif- 
ferent locations. In general, in the 
four buildings where we have aca- 
demic work going on in the morn- 
ing, we do not operate a recreation 
program at the same building. A 
team of teachers handling recreation 
at one particular building in the 
morning might go to another build- 
ing in the afternoon and teach rec- 
reation. 


Q. Would this be true in the junior 
and senior high schools too? 


A. Basically, it’s the same. But 
We give credit courses here, and in 
order to meet North Central re- 
quirements, the children must at- 
tend a specified number of hours. 
Their morning class would be from 
8 until 12 every morning, if the 
Course was for credit. The non- 
credit courses generally are two 
hours a day. These courses could 
be at any time during the day. 


Q Before we get into the other 
activities that a teacher might be 
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voluntarily." 


assigned during the summer, could 
you tell us how you predict what 
your summer enrollment will be. 


A. We have been able to predict 
fairly well using past experience. 
One of our difficulties is to predict 
just how many teachers we will 
need in the various subject areas. 
We can’t assign a teacher to work 
with too few students, because of 
the high cost. We have been able to 
predict fairly accurately because 
enrollments have been at a fairly 
constant rate. 


When do you ask a 

family to sign their 

child for a summer 
program? What is the 
deadline date? 


A. No one has to sign, as you ex- 
pressed it. During the last month of 
school we have a number of as- 
sembly programs, and through our 
guidance counsellors and home 
room teachers explain the kind of 
program that we are offering. We 
answer questions at that time. Then, 
two or three weeks before school 
ends, we take a poll and find out 
how many youngsters are going to 
be interested in specific things. 


Q. Can you get reliable informa- 
tion that way, particularly from 
elementary school children? 

A. It’s not too exact. We have to 
do some guessing. 


"About one-third of 
our children come to 
the summer session." 












Q. In other words, you can afford 
to be flexible because most of your 
teachers are signed up for the sum- 
mer anyway? 

A. We have to be flexible, but we 
have so many areas that we want 
teachers to work on in improving 
our curriculum, that we need all the 
teachers we can possibly get for 
that, too. 


Q. You mean for the curriculum 
workshops? What do you do in 
these? 

A. Well, I'll use this summer as an 
example. We had groups working 
in six or seven areas. One was 
working on science. They worked 
on it all summer. They will con- 
tinue to work on it this winter and 
next summer. They will do many 
things including setting up the goals 
and the outlines of what we want 
to teach in science right from kin- 
dergarten through our junior college. 
They will select books and material 
to do their job. It’s really about a 
year-and-a-half project. 


Q. Wouldn’t most teachers prefer 
that type of work to actual teaching 
during the summer? 


A. We try to cycle their activities 
from summer to summer. We also 
try to place them where their tal- 
ents are best used. Yet, there are 
times when we need one more per- 
son in a remedial program, or we 
need some extra help in the area of, 
say, music, so we have to ask a per- 

continued on page 72 
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Here’s a step-by-step blueprint that tells how Nyack, N. Y., built a big 















junior high school in time to avoid double sessions. Actual construction, 


from the time bids were opened, took less than 240 days. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Most architects agree that it takes at least 18 to 24 months THE MEN WHO 
to build an average school. When the editors of SM heard that Nyack had DID IT 

installed students in a junior high school this September, only 11 months after 
its bond vote was passed, we promptly set up a meeting to see if this was a 
“one-time wonder.” Present at the tape-recorded session were the men whose 
pictures are shown on these pages. Below, in condensed presentation, is what 
they told us. It is important to remember that the new school is a conventional 
structure, with 17 classrooms, two science rooms, a home economics room, 
library, general shop in the three-story classroom wing and art room, music 
and practice rooms, boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms, combination 
gymnasium-auditorium-cafeteria, kitchen, teachers’ dining room, and physical 
education office and coaches’ room. The school cost $1,500 per pupil or $17.53 
per square foot, not including site work. 


Kenneth R. MacCalman 


Superintendent 


Nyack public schools 


= | @ Early in 1956 it became was how many new classrooms 
apparent that new school facilities would be needed, and exactly what 





would be needed in Nyack some- 
time in 1958. It also seemed likely 
that the student population bulge 
would take place in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
grades. Still unknown, however, 


facilities should be planned. 

In an effort to anticipate prob- 
lems that were certain to arise, the 
school board and administration be- 
gan to think in terms of a new 
school that would-be flexible enough 
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to cover any combination of grades 
f “between sixth and ninth, and ex- 
> pansion in the elementary schools 
s Sof the district. One of the first ac- 
" tions was to retain architects for 
preliminary discussion. The regular 
school publications sent to the peo- 
ple of the district began to acquaint 
them with the problems that were 
developing in the overall school pic- 
> ture. At all times the people were 
‘kept acquainted with the progress 
qi made toward the solution of the 
| problems. 
| ' During the spring of 1956, the 

" board and administration, with ‘their 
© architects, visited a number of exist- 
© ing schools in the area to try to firm 
| up their ideas as to the educational 

" layout for this kind of school. At 
the same time through the coopera- 
tion of the New York state educa- 
tion department, visits were made 
to various junior high schools in the 
> area to study curricula and to dove- 
3 tail the planning with community 
> educational needs. 

By the end of the 1956 school 
year, mid-term enrollments and the 
construction of a nearby housing de- 
velopment warned the community 
that student population would be 
vig even greater than originally antici- 

pated. The board instructed its 
architects to start preliminary draw- 
yn. ings. Meanwhile, information was 

: passed on to the public as fast as it 
became available. 

The September enrollment figures 
indicated clearly that unless the new 
building could be completed by the 
following September, the town 
would have to go on double sessions 
in all of their schools! To maintain 
educational standards, the school 
men knew this would mean two 



















































































































iman 0. Kline Fulmer 
Architect President 
Is Fulmer and Bowers 








Clinton R. Foster 


Board of education 


separate faculties to teach less than 
full time. 

A bond vote was quickly set for 
October. Fortunately, with the field 
trips to see other schools out of the 
way, and with the architects already 
working on preliminary drawings, 
considerable progress had been 
made. At this point, the architect 
took a calculated risk. Instead of 
limiting himself to the more-or-less 
standard preliminary sketches and 
plans, he rapidly threw his firm’s 
full facilities into the beginning of 
final drawings and specifications. 

In New York, a school board can 
commit itself to payment of only 
25% of the architects fee without a 
referendum. Generally this covers 
only the cost of preliminaries. But 
the board assured the architect that, 
even if the bond vote failed, the 
school would ultimately be built. 
And the firm of Fulmer and Bowers 
accepted the risk in the interest of 
speed, and with confidence in the 
ability of the board and administra- 
tion to “sell” the public. 

On October 2nd, the referendum 
was passed by an almost three to 
one majority. By November, the 
preliminaries had been translated 
into working drawings, and speci- 
fications were put out to bid. 

On November 29, the bids were 
opened. Four major contracts were 
signed on December 19, after care- 
ful analysis of all bids. Five days 
later, the first bulldozers were on 
the site and work had been begun. 

To this point, all parties to the 
building team feel now, that they 
had saved at least three months by 
normal standards, because the ar- 
chitect continued his work beyond 
the preliminary plans. 


Hilory Oliver 


Clerk-of-the-works 
for the project 








The clerk-of-the-works 


The architects had told their cli- 
ent, early in negotiations, that they 
would not undertake the job unless 
the board would retain a clerk-of- 
the-works to supervise the construc- 
tion phase. Asked to define the 
qualifications and salary of a man 
in this position, the architect stated, 
“He should be a man thoroughly 
grounded in all phases of construc- 
tion. He is not an accountant, 
though he does do considerable pa- 
perwork. He must be able to deal 
with the various building trades at 
their own level—speak their lan- 
guage, understand their problems, 
coordinate their activities. Salary- 
wise, one can expect to pay as 
much for a good man as a princi- 
pal’s salary, plus his living expenses 
if he is away from home. The salary 
is paid by the board of education, 
but he reports to the architect, and 
is hired by the architect.” 

The clerk-of-the-works was “on 
site” the day the contracts were let. 
He immediately set up, with the 
cooperation of all parties, a pattern 
for three types of meetings which 
would be held regularly while the 
building was going up. This was the 
pattern that was followed: 


1. Daily meetings 

The clerk met daily with the fore- 
men, for approximately 15 minutes 
every morning. The subjects cov- 
ered were strictly at the grass-roots 
level of construction. Their main 
concern was to plan the day’s work 
and to iron out even the smallest 
details and delays which would 
block coordination between the var- 
ious building trades. As a result, 


Joseph Phillips 
Assistant superintendent 


Nyack public schools 





everyone knew everthing on a day- 
to-day, almost hour-to-hour, basis. 


2. Weekly meetings 

At these meetings, the clerk-of- 
the-works, the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, and the contrac- 
tors met to compare the previous 
week’s activities with the overall 
building timetable. The school ad- 
ministrator was present for two pur- 
poses: first, he was able to make 
minor adjustments of educational 
significance. Second, he was able to 
report, first hand, to the board of 
education and to the superintendent 
how the building was progressing. 
When necessary, the architect was 
also present, particularly when the 
clerk felt that one or more of the 
contractors needed “hand holding” 
to keep on schedule. These weekly 
meetings prevented any delays from 
reaching major proportions. 


3. Monthly meetings 
Monthly sessions, which included 


26 


the architect, the contractors and 
the school officials, served to fur- 
ther coordinate the four independ- 
ent contractors involved in the con- 
struction. Some 100 hours were 
spent in these meetings in a nine 
month period. 

This highly organized system of 
meetings, plus the constant presence 
of the clerk-of-the-works, saved an 
additional three or four months of 
construction time, it is estimated. 
Not only did the meetings inculcate 
a sense of urgency among all par- 
ties, but they served as a form of 
“preventive maintenance” so far as 
the time-table was concerned. Ev- 
ery building job has inevitable de- 
lays on the part of suppliers. The 
meetings were able to catch these 
potential slow-down factors almost 
at the source. 


Fast building costs less, too 


Because of rising building costs, 
most contractors are unwilling to 


text continued on page 66 








There was still a month to go when 
this picture was taken. Aside from 
landscaping, the last project under- 
taken, the school was almost ready for 
occupancy. Board estimates it saved 
close to half its landscaping costs by 
protecting shrubbery already on Site. 


Seated inside a modern classroom on 
opening day, students can look out on 
the Nyack administration building, 
one of four buildings on the estate 
that were converted for school use. 
Old carriage house, with high roo}, 
was made into fieldhouse and shops; 
lecture hall became central building 
for a new grammar school, and guest 
cottage is being used as permanent liv- 
ing quarters for watchman. Although 
the hilly 28-acre site was a poor ome 
for school construction, use of the four 
buildings more than nullified the & 
penses involved in preparing the land. 
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JANUARY, 1956 


February, March, April 


May, June 
July 


October 2 
November 


November & 
November 29 
December 14 
December 19 
February 22, 1957 
May 10 

June 25 
SEPTEMBER 9 


Construction Time Table 


Contract signed between Nyack school board and Fulmer & 
Bowers, architects. 


Program development including survey of needs and visita- 
tion to other new school buildings to study features. Admin- 
istration, school board and architects working in close coop- 
eration. 


Preliminary drawings. 


Review of preliminary drawings by Nyack school board and 
the building & grounds division of the New York state edu- 
cation department. 


Bond Vote 


Working drawings and specifications completed by archi- 
tects. 


Drawings and specifications put out for bid. 
End of bidding period. 

Contracts let. Clerk-of-the-works employed. 
Ground broken; construction begun. 
Foundation work completed. 

Steel work completed. 

Roof completed. 


First day of 1957-58 school year. Students attend classes in 
new building. 
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ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 





THIS IS THE SECOND in a series of articles 
on school insurance. Each article covers a 


different subject of specific importance to 
school officials. The author is district 
superintendent of the Covina, Cal., schools. 

The factual material in the series was 
gathered by the author in a gigantic re- 
search job done in cooperation with the 
National Association of School Business Offi- 
cials. Three hundred and seventy-eight busi- 
ness Officials reported to Dr. Salmon how 
they handled their school insurance. With 
this factual material in hand, Dr. Salmon set 


up a “jury” of seven insurance specialists 
to whom he submitted his findings. Each 
specialist was asked to judge the material 
submitted, and give his own recommenda- 
tion as to how he felt each of the practices 
should really be handled. 

Below is a list of the five subject areas 
which are being covered in this series: 


1) How to place your fire insurance 
(School Management, October, 1957) 


2) How much insurance should you carry? 
3) What kind of policy to buy 
4) How to reduce insurance rates 


5) How to set up a fire prevention program 





How much insurance should 


™ = Once you have decided 


who is going to write your insur- 
ance, you’re faced with the prob- 
lem of how to determine the actual 
worth, or “insurable value,” of your 
school buildings and their contents. 
On the surface, this might seem to 
be an easy matter. But the school 
business official is confronted with 
some perplexing questions: 


1) Is the property to be evalu- 
ated at its initial cost of construc- 
tion, and the contents at their 
original purchase price? 

2) Has the value of the property 
depreciated since it was ac- 
quired? Has it increased in value? 
If it has changed, to what ex- 
tent has it changed? 

3) Should the property be ap- 


praised at its present cost of re- 
placement? 


4) Is it the business of the school 
district to establish these values? 
If so, who is qualified to perform 
this function? If not, is it the 
business of the insurance com- 
pany to establish the insurable 
values of the school property, or 
should some outside disinterested 
specialist be called in to do it? 
How much does this specialized 
service cost? 


5) What happens when district 
and insurance company disagree 
on these insurable valuations? Is 
there a third party whose judg- 
ment can be respected by both 
district and insurance company? 
There are many ways to arrive 


at a figure for insurable values, but 
there is no way to escape the in- 
exorable fact that when you have a 
loss you must prove to your insur- 
ance company that the decision you 
made was in the correct amount. 
This is particularly true when you 
are using co-insurance, and almost 
every district does. 

If you are carrying insufficient 
insurance, the company will replace 
your loss only as far as the cover- 
age which you purchased will go. 
Any deficiency will have to be 
borne by your district. This cam be 
personally embarrassing to board 
members, and professionally fatal 
to business managers. On the other 
hand, if you carry insurance exceed- 
ing the value of your district's prop- 
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The big problem is to establish how much 


your school properties are worth. This article 


tells you how to establish insurable values 


that will satisfy your insurance company, how 


much appraisal will cost and the pitfalls to avoid. 


By DR. PAUL SALMON 


you carry ? 


erties, you can never collect the 
amount of excess, even if your loss 
is total. Your excess premiums go 
down the drain, for they really buy 
nothing. 

Some school officials feel they do 
buy something—peace of mind. 
This is true, but it’s a costly and 
wasteful practice that can easily be 
avoided. 


How do districts set values? 

It may be worth noting the re- 
sults of our survey of school insur- 
ance practices, if only to help you 


Compare your procedures with those 
of others. 


Of the 378 districts that replied 
© our questionnaire, only 30% 
¢ a commercial appraisal firm 
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to help them decide the value of 
their properties. 10% used a quali- 
fied employee of the school district 
to do this job. And 38% gave the 
responsibility to the engineering de- 
partment of their insurance com- 
pany. Finally, 22% used a variety 
of techniques, including self insur- 
ance, the opinion of the architect 
or contractor, or a combination of 
the above methods. 

Let’s examine the three basic 
techniques mentioned above. When 
the insurance company is put in the 
position of establishing insurable 
values for property they are going 
to protect, they are—at best—in a 
questionable spot. The engineering 
department must surely recognize 
that a loss may occur and that, if 





such a loss occurs, it will be neces- 
sc" y for the district to prove the val- 
ues thus established. I think it 
would be safe to assume that the 
values would be weighted toward 
the generous side, rather than to- 
ward a conservative estimate. This 
is the company’s only method of 
avoiding possible embarrassment in 
not being able to support the val- 
ues which they have established. 
Districts using this service may well 
be paying additional premiums for 
excessive coverage. These premi- 
ums might even exceed the amount 
which would be required if a disin- 
terested commercial firm did their 
appraisals. 

The employment of a commer- 
cial firm to establish values has been 
recommended, for a number of 
years, by the Association of School 
Business Officials. The original cost 
of an itemized appraisal may seem 
to be great, but, if you relate this 
cost to the value of the buildings in- 
sured, it will be found to be rela- 
tively reasonable. A district can usu- 
ally expect to pay some place be- 
tween three- and 10-cents per $100 
of insurable value for the original 
itemized appraisal conducted by a 
commercial appraisal firm (what 
goes into an itemized appraisal is 
detailed elsewhere in this article). 
Such commercial appraisers almost 
universally have a_ provision 
whereby they will review and ad- 
just the original appraisals on an 
annual basis for approximately 10% 
of the cost of the original survey. 

This continuing appraisal is im- 
portant. The cost-of-building index 
has spiralled upward along with the 
cost of living. It is fairly safe to say 
that values set on buildings five or 
more years ago are totally inade- 
quate now, and that if such build- 
ings are insured using those values 
as a base, the district is probably 
liable for severe co-insurance pen- 
alties in case of a loss. The “jury of 
experts” impanelled in connection 
with this research study agreed that 
appraisal should be reviewed either 
every year or every other year. Any 
period of time greater than two 





An appraisal should be reviewed either 


every year or every other year 


years was thought to be too great 
for safety. 

If your district is large enough to 
support a full-time employee with 
the competence necessary to do 
such appraisal work, you will un- 
doubtedly want to follow this course 
of action. This may be particularly 
advantageous since local conditions 
affect the values of buildings and 
local people can be most familiar 
with those conditions. Even so, it is 
strongly suggested that you employ 
a commercial firm to spot-check 
the values established by your ex- 
pert or by the insurance company. 
In this connection, it should be rec- 
ognized that the matter of ap- 
praisal is one which involves a good 
deal of independent judgment. It 
is not unusual for contractors bid- 
ding on a given building against 
firm specifications to vary as much 
as 15% in their bids. Such varia- 
tions should be expected in ap- 
praisals, also. 


What an appraisal covers 

No matter who is responsible for 
the establishment of the values of 
your property, he must follow a 
well recognized procedure if the ap- 
praisal is to be as accurate as pos- 
sible. The course he must follow is 
very similar to that used by con- 
tractors in computing the price to be 
bid for a construction job. Each 
component part of the project is 
broken down and considered sepa- 
rately. In a typical itemized report, 
for example, the freight, cartage and 
installation of each component is in- 
cluded in the unit price. In this 
type of itemization, it is important 
that each component be listed in 
such a way that the district can 
exclude any individual item from 
the total amount covered in its fire 
insurance policy if it so wishes. 
Any component thus excluded is 
termed an “exclusion.” The usual 
major headings of an itemized ap- 
praisal are as follows: 


1. Excavations, in which the num- 
ber of lineal feet and the di- 
mensions of the excavation are 
given. 


. Foundations below ground, in 


which is described the number 
of lineal feet and the type of 
material. 


. Foundations above ground, in- 
cluding the same information 
as in item 2. 


. Walls. Here the number of 
components becomes great, for 
the appraisal must include the 
wall covering, the structural 
lumber involved, the openings 
in the wall and materials used, 
even including the hardware. 


. Floors. The construction mate- 
rials, the number of square feet, 
the structural lumber and the 
floor covering are each de- 
scribed in terms of current 
market prices. 


. Roofs. Materials from structural 
lumber to roof covering are de- 
scribed and priced. 


. Ceilings and partitions. 


. Stairs. Dimensions and mate- 
rials are described and unit 
prices listed. 


9. Permanent fixtures. 
10. Plumbing fixtures. 


11. Lighting fixtures, including the 
type of controls on the circuits. 


12. Heating apparatus. 
13. Fire protection apparatus. 


In addition to these items, contin- 
gent expenses and architect’s fees 
are usually included. 

All of these component elements 
are totaled to give a figure which 
is the tentative cost of construction. 
From this total figure will be de- 
ducted the items which are desig- 
nated as exclusions, together with 
the estimated depreciation values. 
The resultant total is then taken as 
the “sound or insurable value.” 

The districts recently surveyed 
concerning this matter, all indicated 
that they required an itemized ap- 
praisal. It is probable, however, that 
some districts use other methods in 
this connection. Occasionally a dis- 
trict may utilize the original cost of 
a building in establishing a bench- 
mark to its value. When this course 
is followed, someone very familiar 


with the cost of building index # 
the geographic area must make! 
judgment as to how much ¢ 
building has appreciated in ,' 
since its construction, because % 
the increased cost of labor and m 
terial. From this figure must 
taken the amount of depreciati 
on the buildings due to age. 
Many people use the square 

cubic foot basis for determini 
cost of a building. This course 
fraught with danger unless the pe 
son doing the estimating has fj 
recent experience in developing} 
itemized appraisal on a_ buildi 
with very similar components, If) 
obvious that much of the cost§ 
buildings is contained in items off 
than the basic structure. Thus, 
the floor-coverings, lighting, hea 
ing and mechanical details of of 
building do not compare favorabj 
with that of another, the square @ 


cube foot method is not adequate = 


in establishing values. : 
In the final analysis, the itemiz 

appraisal is the only one that 

truly worthy of consideration. 


The effect of co-insurance 

As mentioned before, the ream 
son a district needs such a 7 
appraisal of its insurable values i 
the co-insurance clause found i 
most policies. Insurance companiég) 
are obliged to demand a co-insim 
ance clause or your premiums) 
would jump sky-high. In effect, the) 
insurance company says that the) 


amount of your insurance shouldy 
compare with the true value 0by 


your property. If you are ca 

less than the true value of & 

property, you are insuring yo 

for the remainder. A simple exail 

ple will illustrate this point. Sup 

pose your property is worth 9% 
million. Let’s say that your insur 
ance policy requires an 80% GO 
insurance clause. Now, let’s suppé e 
you carry only $500,000 worth of 
insurance (half of the insurable 


value). If you had a fire, and i” 


your loss was $400,000, the insur 
ance company would pay you omly 
$250,000. You would have an ul 
collectable loss of $150,000. 

In the same situation, howevél, 
if you had been insured for $800; 
000, and if your loss had bee 
$400,000, the insurance compally 
would have paid your total loss. 
The reason: you were cattyllg 

continued on page 6 
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EPEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
North Manchester, Indiana . Wut count on exciting 


news at the shows! 


AASA SHOWS: February 22-25, ST. LOUIS * March 8-11, SAN FRANCISCO * March 29-April 1, CLEVELAND 


® 
NCEA SHOW: April 8-11, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIVISION OF 


(For more information, see last page) 








| New easy-operatin 
BARBER spacers — <4 


COLMAN |. Barcol WARDROBEdoor only $240: 


Free--Complete Manual now ready; send for yours! 














(Left above) Compact, easy-operating WARDROBEdoor is teacher's choice for spacesaving built-in cloakrooms. (Upper right) 
Sturdy construction and firm installation, plus wide continuous surface, make ideal mounting for chalkboard or tackboard. (Lower 
right) Upward-acting door leaves opening completely clear. Teacher has full view and control. Traffic is unobstructed — nothing 
for pupils to walk around or trip over. 


— 






















Here are the advantages teachers need in a low-cost classroom wardrobe 





Important features of the new Barcol WARDROBE- completely eliminates rattle when chalkboard is in 










door are based on actual interviews with teachers use. WARDROBEdoors save on building costs, add 
in a range of localities. Here are the advantages to room efficiency. 

teachers say they need for efficient classroom Full access and control. Open, WARDROBEdoors 
management. offer no obstruction to pupil traffic or teacher's 
Spacesaving upward action. Classroom side visibility and control. Many teachers prefer WARD- 
of WARDROBEdoors is fully usable wall space. ROBEdoors for this reason. Absence of pivots and 
And, open or closed, the complete wardrobe requires hinges on floor also facilitates cleaning. 

only 2 ft depth, yet provides ample room for coats, Neat appearance. Teachers emphasize importance 
footwear, books. Class has full use of contingent of eliminating cloakroom clutter. WARDROBE- 
floor space at all times. Teachers say exposed coat- doors preserve businesslike, attractive uniformity 
racks and other types of wardrobes often create in class environment. Sections are highly scuff- 
traffic problems and limit desk placement in the resistant and have excellent finishing qualities. 
surrounding area. oct tos. Manned 


Easy operation. Precision engineering of counter- Contains application photos, detailed drawings, 
balanced action gives fingertip control. Teacher or sample specifications, building ot mtg seen 
pupil raises and lowers new WARDROBEdoor with and letters reporting users’ experience. Free. 
complete ease. % 10 ft x 6 ft WARDROBEdoor, f.0.b. Rockford, Illinois. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Double utility. Upper section of WARDROBEdoor 
offers unbroken mounting surface for chalkboard, BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
chalkrail, and tackboard. Firm, sturdy construction Dept. AC 711, Rockford, Ilinois, U.S.A. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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How to plana 


TR \NSPORTATION PROGRAM 


The best gauge of a good bus program is “‘results.”’ Here is 


a fully documented report of a successful 


plan — with complete “do-it-yourself” 


> 





details that will help you set up your own plan. 


as = = The secret of running an efficient school bus 
service lies in adequate advance planning. 

School officials in Baltimore county, responsible for 
the transportation of 35,000 pupils each day over an 
area of 607 square miles, begin each January to plan 
the routes for their 90 schools the following September. 

At the beginning of every calendar year, each school 
fills out a form indicating: 


» Increase or decrease expected in the number of 
pupils to be transported the following September on 
each route serving that school. 


» Transportation requirements for pupils on half 
session or attending an annex building. 


This information is supplemented the following May 
by data supplied by each school indicating: 


» Name of each stop and the anticipated number 
of pupils who will board the bus at that stop. 


>» New areas to be served for the first time. 


» The revised total number of pupils who will 
require bus service with the opening of a new semester. 


Both the January forms and the May information 
ate forwarded to the county board’s director of trans- 
portation, Walter M. Gordon, who spots on area maps 
the number of pupils to be served at each bus stop. 
Although a standard school bus is built to accommodate 
10 passengers, routes are actually written with smaller 
loads as their goals. No more than 60 elementary school 
students, 55 junior high school pupils, or 50 passengers 
0a senior high school are assigned to each bus. 

This is done to allow more room for the larger 
and older pupils, to allow for possible increases in the 
tumber of students during the school year, to give 
tach driver better disciplinary control over his passen- 
gets and to provide improved safety factors. 

From the information received from the individual 
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schools, Mr. Gordon is able to calculate the number 
of buses that will be required at the beginning of the 
fall term. This gives him ample opportunity to place 
orders and to make arrangements for bus deliveries in 
time for the new session. 

Routes are then written, and final copies of the 
routes and their scheduled stops are sent to the schools, 
drivers and contractors. 

Before leaving school for summer vacation, each 
student self-addresses a postal card. Then, in August 
of each year, this card is used to notify each pupil of 
his bus stop, time of pick up, bus number, etc. 

Ahead of pupil convenience, ahead of costs—in fact, 
ahead of any other factor—safety is given primary 
consideration when bus routes are established. Here 
too, the location of a pickup or discharge point is often 
checked with a personal visit to the spot by some mem- 
ber of the transportation department. 

There are, of course, a number of points that must 
be weighed when routes are being written. Some are: 


» Type of area to be served, whether rural or 
metropolitan. 

> Route conditions, with special regard for such 
vital considerations as narrow roads, bridges and 
culverts, ravines without guard rails, overhanging 
trees, underpasses, turning areas and all similar fac- 
tors affecting safety of operation. 

> Visibility of traffic that is provided at any point 
where bus turns from one road into another. 

> Advisability of establishing pick up and dis- 
charge points on both sides of dual highways and 
other heavily travelled roads, so that pupils do not 
have to cross road before or after riding. 


>» Locating stop points so as to avoid steep 
grades, blind curves or hilltops. A bus shozld always 
be visible to oncoming traffic from a distance of at 








| 
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least 300 feet in both directions, in order to pro- 
tect pupils alighting from it. 

» Size of stop area and the number of pupils it 
can accommodate. 


Se/e 
~~ 10 as. 
Ure 


utmost sately 


construction projects or the desire of a driver to please 
some pupils or parents may result in unauthorized 
changes. Sometimes a bus driver will take it on hig 
own to change a stop—or even to add one—withoy 


due regard for safety considerations. 

For this reason, during early September each year 
each route is ridden and checked by someone from 
the local school concerned. Although members of the 
transportation staff try to supervise each route persop- 
ally to guard against unauthorized practices, they 
could not possibly cover the entire area within the 
first month of the new term. Dangerous driver and 
pupil practices would continue for many months unde- 
tected; consequently, the aid of local school personnel 
is enlisted, and a route check guide is provided. The 
transportation department of the county board js 
quickly notified of any dangerous conditions that may 
prevail, thus guaranteeing prompt correction. 


» Walking distances and condition of terrain 
leading to each stop. 


Selecting safe bus stops 


While routes are being written and the number of 
buses is being decided upon, Mr. Gordon and his 
staff face the task of establishing bus stops. This is a 
part of the over-all procedure which must be ap- 
proached with greatest care and caution. 

“In selecting bus stops,” says Mr. Gordon, “it is our 
responsibility at the central office not to make a mis- 
take. Every bus stop must be selected with careful 
thought.” 

It has been found, however, that even when bus 











stops are carefully chosen, such factors as temporary 


A route check form lists some 33 questions, relat- 
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CHECK LIST 


Here is a list of the items on which Baltimore county school officials observe 


and report to the board of education’s transportation office: 


1. Bus appears to be safe and in good 
mechanical condition. 

2. Bus is clean and provides a health- 
ful atmosphere. 

3. There is no damage to interior of 
bus that might cause possible injury to 
any passenger. 


DRIVER 


1, Neat and clean in appearance. 

2. Handles bus safely. Obeys traffic 
regulations. Operates bus at safe speed 
for the existing road, traffic, and 
weather conditions. 

Maximum speed at anytime does not 
exceed 35 m.p.h. 

3. Has respect for students. 

4. Is respected by students. 

5. Remains in driver’s seat when 
loading and unloading pupils. 

6. Operates route as written. 

7. Makes only prescribed stops. 

8. Keeps entrance door closed until 
bus comes to full stop. 

9. Does not ailow pupils to operate 
any controls, stand forward of the 
yellow line at front of bus, or lean 
against emergency door. 

10. Maintains discipline suitable for a 
safe school bus trip. 

11. Brings bus to full stop and opens 
front entrance door before crossing 
railroad track. 
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12. Does not smoke while students 
are on bus or while waiting for stu- 
dents at school. 


ROUTE 


1. Route conditions and length allow 
driver to operate safely and meet 
schedule. 

2. Route is free of hazards such as 

Road extremely narrow 

Road rough and bumpy 

Narrow bridge or culvert 
Dangerous ravine without guard rail 
Tree branches striking sides of bus 

3. Bus entrance to main highways is 
made at safe place where traffic is 


‘visible in both directions. 


4. On pupil pickup, if driver must 
back bus at any stop, pupils are to 
board bus before driver backs. If on 
pupil discharge, bus must back, then 
backing procedure is to be completed 
before pupils are discharged from bus. 

5. At no time should bus be backed 
on school property. 


STOPS 


1. Except under unusual! conditions, 
stops should be .2 mile apart. 

2. Should not be on steep grade, 
blind curve, or near the crest of a 
hill. Traffic in either direction should 
be visible for a distance of 300 feet. 
Safety is more important than con- 
venience. 


3. Stops along dual highways should 


be made off of paved section of road 
whenever possible. 


PUPILS 

1. Have respect for driver and equip- 
ment. 

2. Respect rights of fellow passengers. 

3. Board bus and leave bus in an 
orderly fashion. 

4. Remain seated and converse if 
tones permitting driver to hear any 
signals or emergency warnings. 

5. Keep all parts of their bodies and 
objects inside bus. 

6. Wait in orderly group out of way 
of traffic to board bus (on side of the 
road on which they are to board bus). 

7. Upon discharge from bus, pupils 
are not to cross road or street in front 
or in back of bus but instead wait until 
bus has pulled far enough down road 
to observe traffic in both directions 
before attempting to cross. 

8. Pupils are not permitted to smoke 
on school bus. 

9. Where possible, all bus seats must 
be fully occupied (3 to a seat), includ 
ing bus monitor or safety patrolmai 
before standees are permitted. 

10. Maximum bus load at any time: 

10 rows of seats—60 seated 
10 standees 

9 rows of seats—54 seated and? 
standees 

8 rows of seats—48 seated and 
standees. 
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ing to the physical condition of the bus, the deportment 
of its driver, safety factors along the route, location of 
stops and the conduct of the pupil passengers. 

All that the inspecting official need do is to place a 
check mark next to any item which his observation 
has shown to be unsatisfactory. 

During the remainder of the year, transportation 
department members constantly survey routes, exam- 
ine road conditions, check on driving practices, watch 
over loading and unloading procedures and inspect 
mechanical condition of all mobile equipment. 

Once the routes are in operation, the vigilance of 
the transportation office does not cease. Each month, 





every school in the area turns in a report on bus opera- 
tions, listing each route, its contractor or driver and 
its operating record for the previous period. This jp. 
cludes notation of any days on which the bus was Jate 
or failed to operate, a record of the highest numbe; 
of pupils carried on any one day and a certification 
of school supervision of the route. In addition, space jg 
provided on the report for any safety suggestions, 
Through early planning, personal supervision ang 
constant checking, Baltimore County provides ade. 
quate, safe and convenient transportation for its schoo] 
children. Applying the same standards, any other dis. 
trict should be able to do the same. End 


FORMS USED 0: gather basic data for bus routes 
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Each principal files this Walter . Gordon 
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form by late February, — DIViSION OF FUPIL TRAUSPORTATION 
’ ‘ : p Neme of School 
indicating total pupils ex- 
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pected on each route in Sop ae RR Pr 
following September. presently {leaving | pupils ex- | total on each 
Name of route Contractor or Driver enrolled each route | pected in | route 
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In May or June this form, indicating changes in 
anticipated load, is filed with transportation office. 
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2/57 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
TOWSON 1, MARYLAND 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION PLANS ~ SCHOOL YEAR 1957 - 1958 


Name of route Name of school 








Present time of first a.m, pickup 
Present p.m. time of bus' departure from your school 


NUMBER OF PUPILS TO BOARD 


NAMES OF PRESENT STOPS BUS AT STOP IN SEPT.1957 
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FUEL SAVINGS written in YOUR SCHOOL PLANS ? 








Have you analyzed your school building plans 
beyond the original cost? 





Consider your heating system costs on the basis 
_— of the tofal bill you have to pay from installation 
= : through 20 years operation. 
Your answer is Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac Schoolhouse 
THESE FREE or Heating tied in with Vari-Air Ventilating. 
HEATING BOOKLETS, “240 2 Proved in school use, Vari-Vac has cut fuel cost 

ch up to 40%. Vari-Air can cut construction cost 
as much as $500 per classroom. 


DEPEND ON DUNHAM-BUSH ... FOR HEALTHY 





pat CLASSROOMS . . . FOR ECONOMICAL SCHOOLHOUSE 
va a i HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING ... FOR 
—— CUl FUEL COST CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS. 

im ur10 40% 3 


~>»+ HELP BALANCE 
SCHOOL BUDGETS! 








DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., Dept. SM 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 


ee Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 
AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, 

















: HEATING PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES ie casas ae eal 

SSIS A oP ee = aton oc db 3s sp MOMS sac, 
“| DUNHAM-BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., 
meek CW See ERRORS oe 
a MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA; MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA; RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA; 
= TORONTO, CANADA: LONDON. ENGLAND; SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC., BREWSTER, N.Y. Readius <n a _ ANE 
— — 


(For more information, see fast page) 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODs 


How to speed 
intra-school Communications 


One office copying machine at Webster Central High School, Webster, N. Y,, 


is helping solve the internal paper-work problem. Here’s a breakdown of 


how this $240 machine pays for itself in savings every 110 working days, 


= = # Two years ago the Webster, 
N. Y., school system invested $240 
in a photocopying machine. Within 
a year the machine had saved 
three times its original cost in 
paperwork alone. Its intangible 
savings were even greater. 

The machine was ofiginally in- 
stalled to cut down on the typing 
load in the school system’s office. 
Anywhere from eight to 10 docu- 
ments had to be copied each day. 
The typing time wasn’t available 
and even when the work could be 
squeezed in, it was expensive. 

“T estimate it cost us about 40 
cents to re-type a page,” Robert 
L. Thomas, Webster’s supervising 
principal, claims. “With the ma- 
chine we can do the same job for 
about 12 cents. That adds up to 
a daily savings on this operation 
alone of about $2.25. 

“Moreover, time and money can 
be saved in answering intra-school 
notes and memos. I simply pen a 
brief answer on the margin of the 
incoming original. A photocopy is 
made and returned to the sender. 
We retain the original. A typing 
chore is eliminated.” 

The machine has also been used 
to make copies of documents, 





charts and articles for distribution 
to interested persons. Previously, 
either the original had to be passed 
from hand to hand or the job had 
to be sent to an outside plant at 
considerable cost and waste of 
time. 


These are tangible and impor- 
tant savings brought about by the 
photocopying machine. Less tangi- 
ble perhaps, but in many ways 
more important, is the improve- 
ment it has brought in three key 
areas of communication: with the 


"It cost us 40 cents to re-type a page. With the 


machine we can do the same job for 12 cents." 
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school board; between school per- 
sonnel; and with outside suppliers 
and others with whom the schools 
have business. 


Communications with the 
school board 


During 30-plus years experience 
as school system supervising prin- 
cipal, Thomas has devised a highly 
effective technique for making the 
most of the periodic meetings of 
the system’s seven-member school 
board. 

Before each meeting, he pre- 
pares seven informational “kits” 
which contain materials pertinent 
to the agenda at hand. Two basic 
types of informational material are 
contained in each packet: “evi- 
dence” or reason-why material 
supporting independent actions 
taken by Thomas since the previ- 
aus board meeting and “raw ma- 
teal” to aid the board members 
i making decisions on future 
courses of action. 

Most of the evidence and raw 
Material contained in these packets 
takes the form of “authenticated 
copies,” as Thomas calls them, of 
@frespondence, charts, and re- 
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ports that will be helpful in aiding 
the board members to arrive at de- 
cisions—based on full understand- 
ing of all the facts. 

Thomas considers these authen- 
ticated copies, so important and 
vital that one secretary in his of- 
fice has had assigned as one of her 
specific duties photocopying all 
documents to be included in the 
packets. Thomas simply marks re- 
ports “board folder” and seven 
copies automatically appear in the 
kits ready for the next board meet- 
ing. A side benefit from Thomas’ 
simple system of preparation for 
board meetings is avoidance of 
harried, last-minute work before 
each meeting. The office photo- 
copying unit documents each meet- 
ing’s agenda almost automatically. 
Thus, instead of pushing all work 
aside on the afternoon before each 
board meeting, Thomas simply 
picks up the seven folders and the 
copy of the agenda and goes off to 
the meeting well-prepared. 

For example, at a recent board 
meeting, some of the subjects for 
discussion were: 


1) Use of the school auditorium. 
A woman had written Thomas re- 





"In two years our 
machine has 

saved us close 

to $1,000." 


questing the use of the school audi- 
torium for a meeting of “May- 
flower Descendants.” In the letter, 
she explained that similar meetings 
were being held in towns across the 
country to “bring the Mayflower 
descendants the story of May- 
flower II.” Photocopies of the orig- 
inal letter were made for the board. 


2) Temporary financing. The 
school system attorney had written 
urging the renewal of $80,000 tem- 
porary financing for “land acqui- 
sition.” Based on a survey of the 
market and an attached clipping 
from a financial paper, the attorney 
advised issuance of a bond at the 
specified 244% rate. Photocopies 
of the attorney’s letter and at- 
tached clipping were in the board’s 
informational folders. 


3) Building costs for proposed 
new school. Photocopies were made 
of a letter from New York state’s 
assistant commissioner for school 
finance and administrative services, 
reviewing the median square foot 
cost for building from April, 1955, 
to July, 1957. The photocopies 
served as a tangible basis for com- 
parison of building costs and esti- 
mating the required bond issue. 


4) Routing of bus lanes for pro- 
posed school. Rather than en- 
cumber each board member with 
a 40” x 60” map of the entire 
Rochester School District, Thomas 
had photocopies made of the spe- 
cific Webster school system area. 
This permitted close study of the 
situation at hand by focusing board 
attention on the area involved. 


In addition, Thomas included in 
the kits photocopies of a Wall 
Street Journal article, “Squeezed 
Schools—They Battle Teacher and 
Classroom Shortages,” articles from 
school management magazines, a 
letter from the school attorney 
detailing various insurance propos- 
als for the new school, and a salary 
schedule for teachers in a -neigh- 
boring school district. 

According to Thomas, the infor- 
mational packets tend to cut time 
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spent in board meetings, since no 
lengthy explanation or reading of 
pertinent correspondence is re- 
quired. Immediate and _ concen- 
trated focus on the problems at 
hand is achieved and Thomas esti- 
mates that this simultaneous com- 
munication technique has cut time 
spent in meetings some 10%. 

“Thus,” he says, “photocopying 
proves an ideal communications 
tool for the small meeting.” 


Communications with school 
personnel 


Extensive use of the photocopy- 
ing unit in Webster Central’s school 
office has enabled Thomas to keep 
his staff fully informed on all perti- 
nent matters, besides supplying 
“rush-rush” extra copies of the 
forms, records, and reports that 
keep the school system functioning 
smoothly. 

For example, a New York State 
official questioned the validity of 
certain students’ claims for MV- 
285 cards (which certify success- 
ful completion of the Webster 
driver training course). Thomas 
penciled an immediate answer on 
the original incoming letter. His 
secretary typed an answer and put 
it in the mail within fifteen min- 
utes. Thomas’s penciled answer 
was then “blocked out” on the 
photocopying machine, multiple 
photocopies of the original made 
for each grade supervisor con- 
cerned, and a memo attached to 
each grade supervisor’s copy ex- 
plaining why the students were not 
entitled to MV-285 cards. Quick 
action on the driving instructor’s 
query left no chance for this im- 
portant piece of correspondence to 
become buried at the bottom of the 
“things-to-do-soon” box or misfiled 
when a paper-clip-attached answer 
became detached from the original. 

Recently, when a new first grade 
teacher was assigned to one of the 
member schools, Thomas had 
photocopies made of a letter of 
recommendation from the teacher’s 
previous supervisor. One copy went 
to the principal at the teacher’s new 
school, another to the grade super- 
visor concerned, and a final copy 
was retained with the original. 


In exceptional cases, when trans- 
ferring students indicate either an 
extremely high or low potential, 
based on previous school records, a 
copy of the incoming student’s 
transcript is forwarded to the grade 
supervisor concerned. Similarly, 
when a conference is planned be- 
tween teacher or grade supervisor 


_and parents, photocopies of the 


student’s grade record and’ perti- 
nent teachers’ reports are made 
available for use in. the conference. 
In this way, the irreplaceable orig- 
inals remain intact in the file. 

When new teachers join the 
Webster school system, photocop- 
ies of the current organization 
charts are made and distributed to 
them. Similarly, when important 
changes are made in school system 
or individual school organization 
and administrative functions, pho- 
tocopies are made and distributed 
to key personnel. This is more prac- 
tical than mimeographing a large 
quantity of organizational charts 
only to have them outdated by 
changes in administrative functions 
and responsibilities. 

When comparatively small quan- 
tities of memos are desired, office 
copying is a simple and inexpen- 
sive expedient. For example, when 
Thomas sees a need for fostering 
more widespread interest in after- 
school activities at Webster Cen- 
tral, 13 photocopies are made 
of the memo—one for each grade 
supervisor. This represents a con- 
siderable saving over typing the two 
or more originals necessary to come 
up with sufficient legible carbons. 

When a notice was received re- 
cently from one of the major 
television networks announcing a 
program featuring “Education To- 
day,” photocopies were made and 
placed on all school bulletin boards. 
Similarly, when notice is received 
concerning a coming teachers’ con- 
ference—including dates when 
school will be closed, topics to be 
discussed, etc.—photocopies are 
made of the original incoming an- 
nouncement and spotted on the 
bulletin boards around the school. 

One of the more extensive uses 
for Webster’s office copying ma- 
chine is in the “rush-rush” supple- 
menting of forms to be filled out. 












































For example, an insufficient sy 
of social security registration forms ° 
was received. Rather than write the 
social security office and face a de. | 
lay of up to two weeks, extra copies : 
of the forms were made on the” 
school’s office copying machine, ~ 


Communications with 4 
suppliers z 

Throughout the school year, the © 
principal’s office is in constant con. 
tact with numerous suppliers. One 7 
of the secretary’s at Webster Cen.» 
tral has developed a way to use © 
the photocopying machine to re © 
mind suppliers when orders are” 
overdue. For example, a recent 
order for 40 each of seven differ. = 
ent book titles had not been filled ™ 
by the supplier within the requested z 
two-week period. The secretary | 
simply made a photocopy of the | 
carbon of the original order. This = 
was sent to the book company, and ™ 
the order was filled within a few 
days. 

The Webster office copier has 
proved valuable in answering the 
numerous requests for information 
on former pupils. Recently, when 
the Defense Department inquired 
about a former student, a complete 
transcript of the student’s record § 
was photocopied and sent with 49 
brief descriptive letter. L 

Another example. When several ~ 
students signed up for Junior 
American Legion Baseball, birth 
certificates were required as proof 
of age. One of the Webster physi 7 
cal education teachers had the ap- ~ 
plicants bring their birth certificates 5 
to school where all the required ® 
copies were made on the spot and: 
sent to the proper authorities. 

Says Thomas of his experience 
with modern office copying techy 
niques, “Although in two years’ Use 
our office copying machine Has 
saved us close to $1000 in Gitee 
paperwork, its most important COR 
tribution has been as an @& 
tive communications tool. Ome 
copying has brought our office m 
more efficient and intimate COmS 
tact with the various staff persomm 
in the Webster school system, 
business public at large, and 
all-important school board.” 
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Pegg 


os ALUMINUM _ welded to the back surface by our 
exclusive HUETEX process — protects the enamel, reflects 
heat, insulates. 


- 2. CERAMIC ENAMEL ~ iused to the back 
of the glass— adds permanent and non-fading color. 


3. TEMPERED GLASS —*,'' thick—is tex- 
tured on the. weathering side to subdue bright reflections. 


Owe \OEAS GE GLASS 


HUETEX” 
the 
unique 


glass | 
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St. Mary of the Mount School and Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa 


- Architect: Marlier & Johnstone, Pittsburgh. Pa 





Use coupon on page 4 of this 
ad for illustrated catalog 
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AKLO glass filters glare a 
right out of the sun...adds color 
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De Anza High School, El Sobrante, California. 
Architect: John Carl Warnecke, San Francisco, California. 


As the sunlight streams through the skylight (above), 
AKLO Wired Glass turns it into tailor-made 
daylight for young eyes to use. It screens out glare 
and energy-reducing heat. It makes the 


whole gym look cool and comfortable. 


¥4’’ AKLO reduces transmission of the sun’s 
radiant heat energy as much as 44%. 

It is available in Hammered and Finetex® patterns 
(frosted if desired), wired or unwired. Widely 

used in walls and skylights of factories, as well 


as in schools and public buildings. Be sure to send 


for the 8-page technical bulletin—clip and mail 


the coupon on the back page of this insert. 
* Registered Trade-Mark—iicensed by Corning Glass Works 





Outdoor corridors glazed with AKLO 
are cooler and have less glare. 









when you plan that school interior... 
plan it with BLUE RIDGE patterned glass 








BLUE - ; 
RIDGE (Rotdlwve IDEAS & GLASS 
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; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
a 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me information on the following Blue Ridge Glass products: 
(0 Huetex 0 Securit Doors [ PatternedGlass () AKLO 








Name 
(please print) 
Street 





City. ___Zone State 
B1-704 





made by BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 
sold by LIBBEY - OWENS ° FORD Glass Distributors 


Here, in this principal’s office, Blue Ridge 
Patterned Glass and Securit® Interior Glass 
Doors provide the ultimate in modern 
beauty, efficiency and maintenance. 
freedom. 


The Muralex® translucent paneling and 
Securit Door let light in for a brighter 
interior and a feeling of spaciousness, 
yet assure privacy. Upkeep is no prob. 
lem, either . . . all you need is a damp 
cloth to keep them looking new. And, 
the Securit Door is tempered for hard 
usage. 


Muralex panels and Securit Glass Doors 
blend beautifully with other building and 
decorating materials. There are many 
patterns of Blue Ridge Patterned Glass 
to choose from. Ask your Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer to show 
them to you (he’s listed under “Glass” 
in the yellow pages of your phone book). 
Clip and mail the coupon below for full- 
color booklets on patterned glass or 
Securit Doors. 


Hiram Dodd Grammar School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Architect: Wolf and Hahn, Allentown 





4 Send for detailed information 
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*! Florida says 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the September 
ard F issue of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT we 
carried a “pro and con” article on the 
12-month school year. From the vol- 
ume of mail we have received as a 
and result, it would appear that this sub- 
any ff ject has high priority in men’s minds. 
One of our correspondents was Thomas 
D. Bailey, superintendent of schools 
ens’ § for Florida. To his letter he attached 
how § acopy of a study he had prepared for 
» [ the voters of his state. With his per- 


OFS 


rlass 


= mission, we have excerpted below the 
ok). sections that will be most useful to 
full- other schoolmen seeking more detailed 
; oF information on this controversial issue. 





Here is a straightforward, documented 


attack on the much-discussed four-quarter 


plan. Its calculations are based on a 


state-wide program, but 


its formula is 


applicable to a single school district. 


hé n 0” 


«| to the all-year school 


= = & Why is it that every school 
system in the United States which 
has tried this plan during the 
last 35 years has abandoned it— 
despite the fact that, on paper, the 
four-quarter 12-month plan would 


_ seem to be a promising solution of 


some problems 
schools? 

Let us first look at the paper 
advantages of the 12-month school. 


facing public 


1. If it were possible to apply 
this plan, three-fourths of the chil- 
dren would be in school all the 
time and one-fourth would be on 


vacation all the time (see illustra- 
tion below). This would theoreti- 
cally make it possible to operate 
the public schools in school build- 
ings with one-fourth less capacity 
than is needed under the present 
plan of operation. A capacity of 
25% of the pupils would theoreti- 
cally be saved. In Florida it costs 
approximately $800 per pupil to 
build school buildings. This sum, 
multiplied by the 25% saving, 
could give a substantial saving in 
school building costs. 


2. Obviously, if only  three- 


This chart, reprinted from September’s SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, shows how the four-quarter plan works. Each quarter has 


12 weeks and each child attends for three quarters. Except for two weeks’ vacation in July, school never really closes. 
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amy one time, we would need 
only three-fourths as many teachers 
as are needed under the present 
plan of operation. This would re- 
sult in an apparent saving of one- 
fourth of the number of teachers 
needed and would greatly relieve 
the teacher shortage. 


3. Teachers are now paid for 10 
months of service. Since they 
would be employed on a 12-month 
basis, they would receive two 
months added pay, increasing the 
teacher’s annual salary by 20%. 


4. Summarizing, the plan would 
theoretically save in building costs, 
reduce the number of teachers by 
25%, and give each teacher a 20% 
raise in salary without reducing the 
time spent in school by each pupil. 

With all of these advantages, it 
seems strange that every school 
system which has tried this plan 
has abandoned it. Let us now 
examine this plan more carefully 
and see if these theoretical advan- 
ages can actually be obtained. Fol- 
lowing is an analysis of how the 
four-quarter 12-month plan could 
be applied to Florida schools. 


Size of school important 


It was pointed out above, that 
in order to apply this plan each 
school and each grade would have 
to be divided into four sections. Let 
us assume that we have an ele- 
mentary school with eight teachers 
and 30 pupils per teacher, making 
a total enrollment of 240 pupils. 
Dividing the enrollment of this 
school by four gives 60 students in 
each section distributed through 
grades one through six. In order to 
operate this section and give each 
teacher 30 pupils, one teacher 
would have to teach grades one 
through three in the same room 
and the other teacher would have 
to teach grades four through six in 
the same room. Long experience 
has shown that this arrangement 
greatly reduces the quality of in- 
struction. If a teacher divides her 
time with three grades in the same 
room, each pupil will get only one- 
third as much teaching attention as 
he would if he were taught in a 
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Despite apparent savings, every school system 


room where there is only one grade. 

An elementary school, to be large 
enough for four sections with 
one teacher to the grade, must 
have an enrollment of at least 720 
students or 24 class units. Such a 
school could be divided into four 
sections with six teachers each and 
each teacher could teach one grade. 
This would be dividing a 720 pu- 
pil school into four schools of 180 
pupils each, with one teacher to 
the grade. This could be accom- 
plished only in schools in which 
there are the same number of chil- 
dren in each grade, and that con- 
dition does not often exist. With 
less than 24 classes, one of the sec- 
tions would have to begin with 
fewer than 6 grades. Nevertheless, 
theoretically, elementary schools of 
720 pupils or more could be di- 
vided into four sections and oper- 
ated on the 12-month pian. 


(We asked Mr. Bailey, in a let- 
ter, what he considered to be the 
minimum number of pupils per 
class that would be considered eco- 
nomically feasible. He answered, 
“This would seem to vary accord- 
ing to state and local financing pro- 
grams. In Florida, state aid is 
based on a pupil-teacher ratio of 
27 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance to each teacher, so that any 
less than this number becomes a 
local financing responsibility.” Ed.) 


Junior high schools are operated 
largely on a departmental plan and 
pupils take a variety of subjects. A 
good junior high school must be 
large enough to offer different sub- 
jects meeting the varying needs of 
the pupils. Studies show that when 
a junior high school has less than 
12 teachers it does not offer a com- 
plete program. Actually, a 12- 
teacher junior high school does not 
offer as good a program as a junior 
high school with considerably more 
teachers. Therefore, only junior 
high schools with approximately 50 
or more teachers could be divided 
into four sections with 12 or more 
teachers in each section. A 50- 
teacher junior high school has ap- 
proximately 1,500 pupils. To at- 
tempt to divide smaller junior high 
schools into four sections would 


seriously lower the quality ang 
quantity of the school program, 

Senior high schools are com. 
pletely departmentalized and mug 
offer a much richer program jp 
mathematics, science, English, fo,. 
eign languages, commercial work 
vocational subjects and other areas 
Studies have shown that senior high 
schools with less than 20 teachers 
have much leaner offerings than 
larger high schools. Therefore, q 
senior high school must have ap- 
proximately 80 teachers before jt 
can be divided into four school 
without seriously affecting the qual- 
ity of the program offered. An 80. 
teacher high school has approxi- 
mately 2,400 pupils . 


Some costs will increase 


Administrators who have tried 
the four-quarter 12-month plan 
have found it increases certain 
costs. These must be deducted from 
the potential savings to arrive at an 
accurate estimate of real savings. 
Following are some increased costs, 


1. As already pointed out, ifa 
school is operating on the four 
quarter 12-month plan it involves 
four times as many registrations, 
four times as many promotions 
and graduations, and four times as 
many final examinations as the 
present plan of operation. This wil 
greatly increase the administration 
cost. It is impossible to estimate 
accurately the increase but it 
would undoubtexily involve the em- 
ployment of additional assistant 
principals and many additional se 
retaries and clerks. It would prob 
ably double the administration 
costs of the large schools affected. 
In fact, this may be an underestr 
mate because some routine opetr 
tions are quadrupled. 


2. It is impossible to give teath 
ers a uniform load of 30 pupils@ 
small schools. Dividing each large 
school by four would leave fou 
small schools. It would be impomir 
ble to give the teachers in tee 
small schools as heavy @ PW 
load as they are now caltyillp 
When the pupil-teacher ratio is de- 
creased, most school costs ate pi 
portionately increased. If the 
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teacher ratio in the schools were 
decreased by two pupils per teach- 
er, school costs would be increased 
by almost 77%. It would take very 
careful administration to prevent 
the reduction of the pupil-teacher 


- ratio by more than two pupils. 


3. Operating the schools on a 
four-quarter 12-month basis would 
increase transportation costs per 
pupil because it would decrease the 
density of transported pupils. Per 
pupil transportation costs are very 
closely related to the density of 
transported students per square 
mile. Transportation density would 
be decreased by one-fourth. 


4. If children were given the 
same quality of service under the 
four-quarter 12-month plan as at 
present, obviously the buildings 
would have to be air-conditioned. 
This would involve a large addi- 
tional capital outlay and also a 
large additional operation cost. 


Summarizing, it is impossible to 


estimate accurately the additional . 


cost of operating the schools under 
the four-quarter 12-month plan 
assuming the pupils in those schools 
are given the same quality of edu- 
cational program and the same 


; tried the plan has abandoned it 


services as are given under the 
present plan of operation. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the addi- 
tional costs [in Florida] would be 
at least as much as the savings. 

The four-quarter 12-month plan 
of operation will, over the long 
run, not only not save money, but 
it will also create a lot of addi- 
tional problems. Some of those 
problems are as follows: 


1. Since the buildings will be in 
use 12 months in the year, there is 
no time to repair buildings except 
while schools are in operation. Re- 
pairing buildings while schools are 
in operation greatly disturbs the 
children at their studies. 


2. Since the school buses will be 
used 12 months in the year, there 
will be no time to give them a 
thorough over-haul in order to keep 
them in proper condition. 


3. The four-quarter, 12-month 
plan of operation would split fam- 
ilies so that there would be no time 
during the year when the whole 
family could take a vacation. This 
feature was found to be very ob- 
jectionable to parents. 


4. If teachers teach 12 months 
in the year with only two to two 


Warm spring and fall weather in Florida brings children outside during regular 
school year. Summer school in this state would necessitate air-conditioning. 





and one-half weeks vacation, they 
would not have time to go to sum- 
mer school and improve their 
knowledge. Over a period of years 
this would undoubtedly reduce the 
quality of teaching. Furthermore, 
the continuous teaching—especially 
of small children—from one year 
to another, would be wearing on 
the health of the teacher. If her 
health declines, her instructional 
services will also decline. 


5. The four-quarter 12-month 
plan of operation would do away 
with pre-school and _post-school 
planning. Since this work must 
either be done during school or be- 
fore or after school, the 12-month 
plan would require that it be done 
during school. While this planning 
is going on the pupils are not being 
taught, reducing the number of 
days of actual teaching provided 
for the children. 


6. Florida has been cited as 
having the lowest rate of juvenile 
delinquency of any state in the na- 
tion. There is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that the extended 
summer school program has con- 
tributed greatly to reducing the 
rate of juvenile delinquency. If the 
four-quarter 12-month plan of op- 
eration was adopted it would be 
necessary to abolish this plan be- 
cause there would be no teachers 
available to direct it. 


There are other disadvantages of 
the four-quarter 12-month plan of 
operation, but since it does not re- 
sult in the theoretical savings 
which have been promised and 
since it creates many new prob- 
lems, it should be apparent to 
everyone why this plan has been 
abandoned wherever it was tried. 

Counties now facing a serious 
building problem are temporarily 
solving it by putting some schools 
on double sessions, by using stag- 
gered sessions, by increasing the 
pupil-teacher ratio, and by using 
temporary buildings. Admittedly 
these measures do not provide a 
permanent solution. But they create 
less confusion than the four-quarter 
12-month plan and enable the 
schools to operate while buildings 
are being constructed. End 
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This ultra-progressive elementary school at Morrilton, Arkansas was built through the Winthrop Rockefeller Rockwin Foundation, | seca 
. i 

pctive t 

functi 


How a dream school came trué. 


” 


Brunswick furniture and functional classrooms blend beautifully to create cheerful, efficient ‘‘living rooms for learning. 











io-Cromwell & Associates of Little Rock transformed the col- Brunswick flexibility in action is shown in this typical class- 


itive thinking of leading state and national educational agencies into room scene. The furniture groups, moves, stacks and stores 80 
functional architectural blend of steel, concrete, aluminum and brick, easily, it fits today’s teaching techniques perfectly. 


for just $12 a square foot 


an today’s schools be planned for economy ...and quality 

0? A noted philanthropist, a small city with big vision, and 

merica’s leading educational agencies proved it possible. 

7 The result is this storybook school at Morrilton, Arkan- 

3. It boasts today’s most advanced features . . . yet cost 
ll below the national building average. 


mi Winthrop Rockefeller, himself an Arkansas resident, 
ined with Little Rock architects Ginocchio-Cromwell & 
sociates and Robert Harris and his Morrilton School 
dard in the planning. The project drew the enthusiastic 

P= fierest and assistance of the U.S. Dept. of Education, The 
mptkansas State Dept. of Education and other state agencies. 


_— “these planners chose Brunswick Furniture because they 
mnsidered it the only advanced line designed to function as 
actual integral part of their coordinated teaching pro- 


m. It offers the best investment not only in economy, The only stacking line, Brunswick chairs and desks are here 


“e : 5 stacked out of the way for a group game. It is the most rug- 
a beauty ? efficiency and long life. ged of all classroom furniture, yet moves easily in an instant. 






; peestise on the decision of these nationally known au- 


8 when you decide on arr furniture and equip- Brunswick cabinets on wheels combine in many arrangements 
* * . te 
t...it can save you precious ‘per square foot dollars.” to divide rooms into study and activity centers. Colors harmon- 


ik your representatives for the Morrilton Story. Or write ve ee — te feasnen i Pos Pnaastarks 
® Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 623 South 
ast Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Brunswitk- 


_the investment line 














PROFILE OF AN “AVERAGE” 


“= = = What is the average school board member 
like? Is he a tight-fisted miser caring nothing for 
children, worrying only about how money can be 
saved? Is he an altruistic idealist interested in giving 
the children everything possible, but forgetting the 
bills? 

School policies in the United States are largely 
shaped and controlled by local public school boards 
of education. Each member brings to the board his 
personal background, his desires, his prejudices, his 
way of life. 

If we are ever to solve all the problems of educa- 
tion we must know who these board members are, 
where they work and what they think. 

It is impossible to study the attitudes of all school 
board members in the United States but by taking a 
single state it is possible to make a concentrated 
study that should answer these questions. 

Whether the attitudes of board members in that 
state can be ascribed to members everywhere is 
doubtful. But if an average state is studied it is 
reasonable to assume that the attitudes expressed do 





ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


This article is based on material gathered by Dr. Roy W. 
Caughran for his doctoral dissertation on “Backgrounds 
and Attitudes of Illinois School Board Members.” Dr. 
Caughran performed the research study while at North- 
western University, from which he obtained his degree in 
June, 1956. He is currently assistant professor of education 
at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 





not differ too greatly from those of members in other 
States. 

Illinois qualifies as perhaps the most average of 
all states. It is divided almost evenly between rural 
and urban population. It is situated near the popula- 
tion center of the nation. A rich farming area, itis 
at the same time a major industrial center. 

Illinois’ citizen is likely not to be quite so cosmo- 
politan as his neighbors from the Eastern seaboard 
nor as insulated as his friends and relatives to the 
immediate south and west. When he votes he votes 
with the majority. Just once since the turn of the 
century did he support a losing presidential cand: 
date. 

In short, Illinois is an average state. 

Having selected a proper place to make a survey 
it is necessary to get information from a proper 
sampling of school board members. Through the 
cooperation of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards it was possible to meet this prerequisite. 

The Association keeps addressograph plates up 
to date on all its members. These are divided by 
counties and subdivided by school districts. The As 
sociation has members in 876 school districts. 

It was felt that a sampling by questionnaire of 
one board member from each of 700 districts would 
be sufficient. The actual person to be questioned was 
picked at random. 

Sixty-five per cent of the questionnaires were * 
turned, an exceptionally high number. A check 
showed that they constituted an accurate sampling 
for the state as a whole. The results of the survey 
are presented here for the first time in article form. 
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THE MEDIAN SCHOOL board mem- 
ber in Illinois is a married male, 
49-years old, who attended school 
for 11 or 12 years and has one or 
two children enrolled in a public 
school. He was born in the United 
States and is a member of the white 
race, 

The median member devotes 
eight or nine hours a month to 
board duties, including meetings, 
special gatherings, clerical work and 
anything else that might come up. 
He has been doing this for eight 
ur nine years but he did not begin 
to feel like an effective member of 


CO What he 


A group of 30 questions was in- 
cluded on the questionnaire to cover 
eight basic areas. Among these 
were financing education, board 
operations, attitudes toward board 
members as individuals, personnel, 
attitudes toward school administra- 
lors, curriculum, compulsory educa- 
ton and future problems to be 
faced by the school district. Each 
of these had their own subdivisions 
% that members were asked to ex- 









Press themselves on more than 15 
distinct problems. 
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cD The man and his district 


the board until he had served a 


little more than two years. 

His home is his own. It is located 
in a neighborhood that he himself 
considers “above average” and its 
market value is about $16,085.50. 

The board member derives his in- 
come from profits or fees rather 
than salary or wages since his occu- 
pation is almost always in business 
management, business ownership or 
agricultural management. If he does 
not fit into any of these categories 
he makes his living as a doctor, den- 
tist or lawyer or from some other 
professional pursuit. 


is thinking 


Each question was in the form 
of a statement to which the respond- 
ents were asked to signify degrees 
of feeling. They were given the op- 
portunity to mark boxes labeled 
“strongly disagree,” “disagree,” “no 
opinion,” “agree,” and “strongly 
agree.” For the sake of simplicity, 
in this article in most cases all de- 
grees of agreement and disagree- 
ment have been lumped together. 

The answers gave an interesting 
cross section of the way the board 
members feel and showed surpris- 


He is a community-minded per- 
son, belonging to as many as nine 
organizations, but his active mem- 
bership is confined to two or three 
business, professional or service 
groups. He is a member of the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards 
but of no other educational group. 

The school district that he serves 
has 674 enrolled pupils. Its assessed 
valuation is $22,500 per student. 
It is either an elementary or union 
district and its teachers are paid on 
the basis of training and teaching 
experience alone with no consider- 
ation of need or any other criteria. 


ing agreement in some areas and 
unexpected diversity in others. 


In the area of curriculum the 
question was asked, “Should public 
schools continually experiment with 
new teaching methods and mate- 
rials in order to progress?” 

The answers showed much 
greater uniformity than might have 
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been expected. Better than 81% 
of the respondents answered in the 
affirmative and just 14% were in 
the opposite camp. 

There were three other areas of 


curriculum in which the school 
board members showed great agree- 
ment. Asked whether schools 
should devote some time to the 
training of the children in ways of 
using leisure time effectively, 95% 
answered yes. Ninety-four per cent 
agreed that experiences that build 
character and personality are as im- 
portant in the children’s educational 
program as are their school books 
and 90% voted against the idea 
that “teachers are more mature than 
children so they should not be con- 
cerned with children’s interests and 
desires when planning curriculum.” 





Although a large majority felt 
that there were other important 
things to learn in school besides 
what was contained in textbooks, 
there was a major split over the 
question of promoting children 
solely on the basis of how well they 
do on academic tests concerning 
subject-matter knowledge. 

Here 57% took the consistent 
position that other criteria should 
also be used but 32% favored the 
straight test-method of promotion 
and 11% were uncertain of the 
best way. 


The board members were asked 
whether schools of today are doing 
a better job of teaching the “three 
R’s” than those of 25-50 years ago. 
Sixty-six per cent rated today’s 
schools higher and 28% disagreed, 
claiming that the job done when 
they and their parents were going 
to school was superior. 

Considering the attacks that have 
been made from all sides on today’s 
educational methods, the degree of 
agreement among the board mem- 
bers was not only surprising, it 
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showed a great resistance to pres- 
sure groups. 
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Concerning attitudes toward 
school administrators there was little 
debate. A heavy majority felt that 
as housing conditions permit, school 
administrators should live in the dis- 
tricts in which they are employed 
and take part in its community life. 
Almost as many concurred in the 
idea that the salary of a superin- 
tendent should be comparable to 
that of the mayor or city manager 
and that recommendations for em- 
ployment of personnel should come 
through the superintendent. 

Two areas of divergence con- 
cerned tenure and loyalty oaths. 
The board members were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed 
with this statement: 


i 

“The extent to which teacher 
tenure improves most teachers’ effi- 
ciency and morale is greater than 
the extent to which it causes some 
teachers to do inferior work because 
they feel that they have job secur- 
ity.” 

Ten per cent of those respond- 
ing indicated strong disagreement 
with the statement and another 
34% also disagreed, though not so 
violently. Agreement was registered 
by 40% of those replying. Another 
16% did not feel so strongly about 
the issue that they wanted to reply 
either way. 

The indication was that the ques- 
tion of tenure is very much unde- 
cided in Illinois. The side which 
does the best job of convincing 
those sitting in the middle will see 
its program enacted. 


On the question of loyalty oaths, 
too, the balance of power is held 


by those who are not ready to take 
a position on either side. In this 
case that group totals 18%. 

At the time the questionnaire was 
sent out, a bill requiring all teach. 
ers to sign loyalty oaths was a hot 
issue in the state legislature. The 
measure was being debated before 
groups of all kinds in every corner 
of the state so it is not surprising 
that opinions were sharply divided, 

The question was again posed as 
a statement: “There is a distinct 
value to be derived from having 
teachers sign a _ loyalty oath” 
Fourteen per cent said they 
“strongly disagree” and another 
25% registered simple disagree. 
ment. Thirty-five per cent an. 


nounced their agreement with the 
statement and another 8% found 
themselves in “strong agreement,” 

The bill requiring loyalty oaths in 
Illinois was subsequently passed, but 
the issue obviously remains alive. 





Large majorities were in concur 
rence about restrictions on teachers 
personal conduct (there should be 
no more than on an ordinary citi 
zen); on the professional skill 
needed to teach the first grade (as 
much as is necessary to teach high 
school); on membership in teachers 
professional organizations {it 
should be encouraged); on salaty 
schedule (salaries should be based 
partially at least on the basis of 
competence, need and responsibili- 
ties in addition to longevity and 
training); and on spending ta 


money for in-service education of 
teachers (definitely justifiable). 





The board members presented a 
interesting paradox when they weft 
asked about financing the school. 
Ninety per cent agreed that the 
present system of state aid for edt 
cation must be expanded or addt 
tional sources of tax revenue found. 

(Text continued on page 54) 
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A SAMPLING OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS’ ATTITUDES 


“They showed surprising agreement in some areas, unexpected diversity in others” 


We must expand the present system of state aid 
or find additional sources of tax revenue. 


MEMMIGLY DISAGREE ........000..-cvsseeevs 1% 
BEE |. .cdkcosistiacae et ee 5% 
BEBNON pat oca'v-es ocd ih a cheeks o's Ione 4% 
ML... . sigisveie Svuiwkis auc a bie cs dae 56% 
LY AGREE 5. 55 5 ce <p vue oc uees sc oeee 34% 


federal financial aid to schools is necessary if we 
are to have the type of educational program we 
need in our district. 


MOLY DISAGREE... «0-5 occ. scenes vit 31% 
RR enero ioe oes. 35% 
BION: , oo ovcsc cclsaele ee aaa 6% 
RR. . Shee annie ea 20% 
SAY AGIOE S56 .2c 5, &. Letiwes deen ded 8% 


School boards should hold open meetings and 
invite audience participation. 


MNGNGLY DISAGREE .. «2.22... cc cece eee anes 5% 
RBA eres Aa ae 15% 
MON ns scatter eae aeea steno 5% 
RUT... cc oSscssks see ee ease 56% 
TT FR i ee 19% 


Public attendance at board meetings may cause 
members to hold unofficial meetings for private 
discussions and to arrive at decisions. 


SEE CNGAASUE .. 5. ss aduen eed ebiee a's sa0% 5% 
SE in. 50:h.k:wsinpm ee pn iamaa stk e ee 28% 
EIS a's sauce. enes (een aeek eae 7% 
E's. 56 boa 6 ws 8450 ea aed ot eee cee NS 55% 
ee AGUNG... ss cc ssc catceneau eee ee 5% 


Board members should seek to mold, rather than 
accept, public opinion concerning school pro- 
grams. 


ny DISAGREE o.. 5. 4012s eek kas 1% 
SEY. 5 isin ve sis Seite EGR Beha Sehs FN 9% 
BEEON 5... ..o sic sachs hima cau eeae Ow 7% 
LL... «Solas s.0 waldipiiets Mauna SURE kone ae 70% 
Ee: AGREE. 5.0563 Sik eden ct oaks eee 13% 


At times it is best for a board member to vote 
against his personal convictions so that the board 
may present a unanimous vote on controversial 


Mey DISAGREE =... « csiscoos i ga codec nds 16% 
So ae ee ee 40% 
ONG, 2 ye aa ad 5% 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee eseee eens 


Women of comparable background can be as ef- 
fective as men as school board members. 


STMLIUEY OIGAGRES «5. bon tin enasde 1% 
ase ey ee aE Re 9% 
OR RI ke iba n ass nen cplews hee 8% 
WE 0s BF ek s oh ney sss s nase eae) se 67% 
a he ge SN er mn Anan er 15% 


It requires less professional skill and preparation 
to teach a first grade class than it does to teach 
in high school. 


SEREIOUGAY ORGACOREE oo noc sii ee tvnlcn eae neel 43% 
DIGAGIREG: api... nipnw pao icns eds Menheee ee ee 44% 
NO- OPINION... ic ccks asd acin oe ee baees 2% 
DFU G0. AR Ri ES es 45-0 2 es 9% 
STRONGLY AGREE 02.005. diy. aweeetee tin ay ee 2% 


There is a distinct value to be derived from hav- 
ing teachers sign a loyalty oath. 


ee ree yp ere 14% 
UOMO  6.ne 6 09.0-4m usin 6d oa dbeee® Mame ae 25% 
2k a, EE Ce eS Saurkerenne er 18% 
RE a arene mee mS pr 35% 
re . emanate A oe tea eke 8% 


Schools of today are doing a better job of teach- 
ing the “three R’s” than did schools of 25-50 
years ago. 


SIREWOALY: DIGAGRES 5.05 555 cs cecta vege reve 5% 
UP os. cn cddtopae ss 0eweneed gapaeee 23% 
OE IT oi ven evgickd bene weeb whe pane 6% 
PU 6 ier nec ccayy scene canes Opnes ieee 53% 
STRONGLY AGREE 2... 2. cen eveess ak he 13% 


Teachers should have no more restrictions placed 
upon their personal conduct than do other com- 
parable members of the community. 


A Ie. Sree era - 6% 
CRSAIIRE 5s. nko cea eee: Vente econ 16% 
NO OPMMION oo 505s Sos owasaps ean See 2% 
III Ra fiw bs toe cca en vs os nhiee dco ae 61% 
STWOINGLY AGREE o. 5 ose. . dew sae eis 15% 


Board members usually tend to represent the in- 
terests of the social and economic groups to which 
they belong, rather than the community at large. 


STRONGLY DISAGREE ...........0s000000000s 18% 
DCN 6. satinns  SS50Ta ses eee 55% 
REINS. os ko vpn ane onoena cee 4% 
OS ERIS Rie REFS . 21% 
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But when asked about one par- 
ticular source of revenue, federal 
aid, 66% ruled it out and only 28% 
thought it necessary to bring about 
the kind of educational program 
they want in their districts. The 
board members indicated they want 
to retain local control of the educa- 
tional system, and are afraid that 
they will lose it if federal aid is 
received. 


(¢) 
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Board members seemed to be in 
comparative agreement on board 
operations. Most (75%) felt that 
board meetings generally should be 
open to the public and that public 
participation and questions should 
be encouraged. At the same time 
almost as many (70%) felt that 
such public attendance would prob- 
ably cause board members to hold 
some unofficial meetings in order 
to hold private discussions and ar- 
rive at decisions. 

On the other point of board op- 
eration the members found them- 
selves more closely “split. Thirty- 
three per cent felt that policy deci- 
sions frequently tend to lose their 
effectiveness after they are trans- 
mitted to those responsible for car- 
rying them out, but 58% gave a 
vote of confidence to the teachers 
and administrators charged with 
executing board decisions. 
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Although there are very few 
women school board members in 
Illinois (6.2%) almost everybody 
felt that women’ of comparable 
background can be as effective as 
men in serving as school board 
members. Just 10% thought men 
could do a better job and another 
8% weren’t sure. Eighty-two per 
cent said that women could do the 
job as well as men. 

These replies were broken down 
by sex but the percentages remained 
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approximately the same. The major 
difference appeared in degree of 
feeling. Sixty-five per cent of the 
women felt strongly they could serve 
as well as men. Only 12% of their 
male counterparts were that certain. 


‘e) 


When asked whether they felt 
their own attitudes toward educa- 
tional problems had changed since 
they became members of the school 
board, the respondents split pretty 
much down the middle. Forty-seven 
per cent thought they had changed 
and 51% felt their attitudes had 
remained the same. Just 2% indi- 
cated they weren’t sure. 

This question of course was com- 
plicated by being subjective and 
also because many board members 
felt their attitudes had changed on 
some school issues but not toward 
educational problems in general. 


N 


It is interesting to note that board 
members look upon themselves as 
molders of public opinion, not fol- 
lowers. Eighty-three per cent agreed 
that the board should seek to mold, 
rather than accept, public opinion 
concerning school programs. Only 
10% disagreed with this. 





Another split came when it was 
suggested that at times “it is best for 
a board member to vote against his 
personal convictions in order that 
the school board may present a 
unanimous vote to the public on a 
controversial question.” 

A strong reaction against any 
such policy was returned by 16% 
while another 40% also stood 
against this form of obtaining una- 
nimity, though they did not feel so 
strongly about it. Thirty-five per 
cent reacted favorably toward the 
idea and another 4% went on rec- 


ord as strongly favorable to it 
indicating that they would want 
insist on such procedure in thej; 
board meetings. 

The conclusion to be drawn js 
that some board votes presented a5 
unanimous are anything but, anj 
that strong currents of opposition 
might be found behind the facade 
In an earlier question members hag 
been asked about holding unofficia) 
meetings on controversial subjects 
especially when board meetings 
were open. Apparently it would be 
at these unofficial gatherings that 
unanimous votes would be g-. 
ranged. 


On compulsory education 86% 
of those questioned said they were 
opposed to decreasing the number 
of years a student had to remain in 
school. Only 11% favored such a 
decrease while 3% remained on the 
fence. 

In view of the imminent and sub- 
stantial increases in enrollment in 
the secondary schools of Illinois, it 
will be interesting to see whether 
the present attitude will prevail to 
such a large extent in the future. 





The last question posed read: 


“Please state briefly the three 
greatest problems which you believe 
will face your school district in the 
next five years.” 

The three responses that turned 
up most often were personnel (mer- 
tioned by 76%); finance (69%) 
and building (61%). Others that 
came in for heavy attention were 
public relations, curriculum, deseg- 
regation and “general problems’ 
which might be taken to meat 
everything. 

Generally though, the responses 
indicated that getting and keeping 
qualified personnel, obtaining pub- 
lic financial swpport for educa 
tional programs, and building neW 
structures to house school children 
were the three major problem areas 
for the next five years. 
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an S| M_ survey 


Here is the first report on the 
survey conducted among readers of 


the September issue of this magazine. 


How school districts buy 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the September issue of School 
Management we included a survey questionaire on 
school district buying habits. A list of 20 different “prod- 
ucts” was presented to our readers and they were asked 
to check which school officials participated in the “plan- 
ning to purchase” of these items. A section of the question- 
naire is shown below. 

Over 1000 replies were received before we “cut off” 
for tabulation. Of these, 729 were found to be complete 
in all details. An independent service bureau was then 
retained to put the information on these completed ques- 
fionnaires onto punched cards. Some of the findings are 
presented below. 


= = « This survey was conducted in an effort to dis- 
cover who takes part in the purchase of 20 different 
products bought by schools. 

Naturally, this kind of information is of considerable 
importance to businessmen who sell a product or 
service to schoolmen. It tells them whom they must 
call on and influence in order to make a sale. 

But this information can also be of value to school 
officials themselves. In this case, however, the results 
of the survey must be approached from quite a differ- 
ent point of view. 

continued on next page 





O 1. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
0) School board member (0 Superintendent or Supv. Principal 
( Teacher 0 Dept. head (cafeteria, bidg. & grnds., etc.) 
O 2. SHOP & LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
0 School board member (0 Superintendent or Supv. Principal 
( Teacher (0 Dept. head (cafeteria, bldg. & grnds., etc.) 
0 3. HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


0) School board member Superintendent or Supv. Principal 
C Teacher (0 Dept. head (cafeteria, bldg. & grnds., etc.) 
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O 4 FURNITURE AND CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 
pe O] School board member Gl Superintendent or Supv. Principal 


a oe wa” rad (cafeteria, bldg. & grnds., etc.) 


“8 -—— >, PLAVER AUNT = QUIPMENT 


~ “"b Teacher 3 Det. bead ee tie a ee 
0 18. TEACHER AND PUPIL SUPPLIES 

6 a a Oo member Dept. head Be me og ss gy — 
0 19. CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

OL eae PT) Dept, mead tatoos te Bae 
0 20. CAFETERIA FOOD AND SUPPLIES 

Oe Sores OE, nage, ead tates le See 


B. WHEN your school district is considering the purchase of any of the following products or services, who 
are the people who take a really active part in the decision? Please answer by checking only those 
individuals who play an important part in planning or deciding to buy. (Ignore red box for now.) 


Fw a aoe 


Principal (CJ Business Manager 
o archlie 


Principal (0 Business Manager 
0 Archling 


O Principal (0 Business Manager 
0D Architect 


(0 Business Manager 
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Principal Business Manager 

0 arent a if 
i Principal (0 Business Manager 

D Architect 

Principal (0 Business Manager 
0 Ar 

Principal 0 Business Manager 
0 Asctioct 





C. Now, 





go back over this list and check, in the red boxes in the left margin, those items over which 
the School Board plays a major role in the FINAL DECISION to buy or not to buy. 
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The schoolman’s view 

Perhaps the most interesting approach for school- 
men is to examine what men with different school 
responsibilities say, and then compare their answers. 
For that reason, one of the first things we did after 
making our total tabulation was to separate the ques- 
tionnaires into three groups: superintendents, school 
board members and business managers. We wanted to 
find out if all three groups agreed with one another 
as to who participated in planning a purchase. 

This is where we got our first surprise! 

In the comparisons below, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, we have shown the results for only five prod- 
ucts since they tell the story for the full list of 20. 
We have also confined our figures to the three titles 
mentioned above. The first table shows the answers 
without regard to the title of the respondent. Here’s 
how to read it: Look at the first figure. Out of 729 
respondents, 76% said that in their districts the super- 
intendent participated in planning to purchase audio- 
visual equipment. All of the figures in the following 
tables are expressed in these same terms. 


TABLE NO. 1 
When we merge the answers of all three titles 


Takes active part in planning 
to purchase 


Supt. Sch. Bd. Bus. Mgr. 
Audio-visual equip. 76% 17% 65% 
School buses 64 As 62 
Furniture & class. equip. 86 . 34 75 
Structural materials 69 54 72 
Major maintenance 75 41 82 


Observation: Nothing unusual here. It’s predictable 
that a business manager will be more important in 
purchasing maintenance equipment than in purchasing 
audio-visual equipment. The same applies to school 
board members. 

Now let’s see what happens when we separate the 
answers by the titles of the respondent: 


TABLE NO. 2 
Superintendents said this: 


Supt. Sch. Bd. Bus. Mgr. 
Audio-visual equip. 81% 12% 54% 
School buses 70 49 57 
Furniture & class. equip. 90 28 65 
Structural materials 83 53 72 
Major maintenance 82 34 79 
School board members said this: 
Audio-visual equip. 78% 33% 66% 
School buses 57 59 62 
Furniture & class. equip. 86 57 80 
Structural materials 72 70 67 
Major maintenance 78 67 82 
Business managers said this: 
Audio-visual equip. 50% 5% 82% 
School buses 49 32 71 
Furniture & class. equip. 72 16 86 
Structural materials 61 28 v4 
Major maintenance 41 19 87 


Observation: Now something unusual has happened. 
Each of these three groups places much more impor- 


tance on himself as a “purchasing influence” than gp 
his fellow officials. To illustrate, let’s look at the figures 
for the purchase of furniture & classroom equipmen 
Twenty-eight per cent of the superintendents say the 
school board member is a factor in “planning to py. 
chase” this equipment. Only 16% .of the busines 
managers say the board member is a factor. But whep 
board members vote, 57% of them say they are ap 
important factor! The same variations appear through. 
out these three tables, for all three titles. 

What does this mean? Is there something more to be 
learned from these figures? For one thing, it is appar- 
ent that school board members at least reserve a Jot 
more right to participate in the early stages of a py. 
chase than their associates are inclined to realize 
Moreover, this isn’t merely a matter of reserving “final 
decision” on purchases because this specific point js 
covered in Question C. (see cut.) In answer to this 
question, 48% of the superintendents said school board 
members exercise the “final decision” to purchase, 
compared to the previous 28% for the “planning” 
factor. For the same question, 45% of the business 
managers and 78% of the school board members said 
the board exercised “final decision,” compared to 16% 
and 57% for the “planning” factor. 


Here’s a closer look 

The above observation is better explained if one 
takes a look at two important variables which affect 
the picture. One is district size—and how it bears on 
the relative influence of the various members of the 
school management team. The other is whether or not 
the district has a business manager on its staff. 

Of the 729 respondents, 323 came from districts 
which had a full-fledged business manager. Now let's 
take a look at Table No. 1 above and compare it to 
the following table which presents exactly the same 
information broken down between responses from dis- 
tricts with a business manager and those without one. 


TABLE NO. 3 


With and without a business manager 
but without regard to respondents’ titles 


Supt. Sch. Bd. Bus. Mgr. 
With Without With Without With 
Audio-visual equip. 61% 87% 12% 21% 65% 
School buses 58 68 38 58 62 
Furniture & class. 
equip. 79 8=92 24 42 75 
Structural materials 69 83 40 65 72 
Major maintenance 58 88 28 51 82 


Observation: When a business manager is presetl, 
the other members of the school management team cal 
delegate a good many of their duties in the purchasing 
area. Both the superintendent and the school board 
member work a lot harder on business affairs when 4 
business manager is not present. This point is further 
emphasized by the survey run in our October issit. 
You may recall that we asked schoolmen to tell 8 
approximately what percent of their time they spetl 
on strict “non-educatiorial” or business duties. Supe 
intendents with a business manager said 44%. Bil 
Superintendents without a business manager said 60% 
of their time went into non-educational jobs. Sine 
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these same men report that they work about 220 hours 
4 month, the average superintendent with a business 
manager has at least 35 extra hours a month formerly 
spent on purchasing duties to spend on his most impor- 
tant duty-—-education per se. 


What about district size? 

The following table reveals part of the affect of 
district size in respondents’ answers. This time, for 
the sake of simplicity, instead of showing the results 
for five of the products listed on the questionnaire, we 
have given you only the facts for furniture & classroom 
equipment. This table shows the total number of times 
the superintendent, the board member and the busi- 
ness Manager were mentioned as a factor in purchas- 
ing this equipment. It doesn’t differentiate between the 
tiles of the respondents. Right under that, we show 
you what happens to that figure in districts with over 
6000 pupils and districts with fewer than 6000 pupils: 


TABLE NO. 4 
The effect of district size 
OVERALL RETURN 
Take active part in planning to purchase 
furniture & classroom equipment 
Superintenden: School Board 
86% 34% 


Business Manager 
75% 


BY DISTRICT SIZE 
Take active part in planning to purchase 
furniture & classroom equipment 


Superintendent School Board Business Manager 
Under Over Under Over Under Over 
6000 6000 6000 6000 6000 6000 
91% 70% 38% 19% 71% 80% 


Observation: It is apparent that the purchasing duties 
of school board members are the most directly affected 
by district size. In school districts with over 6000 
pupils, 19% of the respondents said that school board 
members play a primary role in “planning to purchase.” 
But in districts with under 6000 pupils, twice as 
many (38% ) find it necessary to participate. 

It is also interesting to note that in the larger dis- 
tricts, the business manager plays a heavier role. 


What does this all mean? 


To you as an operating school executive it can mean 
a lot—or nothing—depending on where you sit, what 
you believe, and what you’d like to prove. In that spirit, 
we Offer you the following three simple statements which 
we think to be true beyond question. To most of you 
they will not come as news. You can say, however, that 
the survey has reinforced them objectively. Here they 
are: 
1, Few districts operate in like fashion. 
2. Few follow any ideal organization chart 
3. Few schoolmen have a clear picture of their true 
relative participation in planning to spend public 
monies. 
We believe that your analysis of your own local dis- 
ttict, and your position in it, in terms of these findings, 
can be valuable to you in your job. End 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district? 


Our best editorial material comes directly 
from people like you, people who are act- 
ually confronted with problems of school 
management and are finding ways to 
solve them. 


If your district has found a good solution 
to a problem in school management, or if 
you have a problem and need help finding 
a solution, let us hear from you. We en- 
deavor to return any unused manuscripts. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IS THE BEST 
PLATFORM FROM WHICH TO DISCUSS 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR SCHOOLS 




















there’s a DAV-SON Board 






for Every Job in Your School! 


100 DIFFERENT STYLES 


AND SIZES 
Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
—in lobby, office, library, etc.—for 
directory listings or announcements, 
you’ll find a Dav-Son Board for the 
job. Attractive, sturdy, warp-proof 
—dquality-built throughout by the 
largest manufacturer in the industry. 


Changeable-Letter $ | 
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BULLETIN BOARDS 


For indoor or outdoor use. Man 

styles with locking glass doors and 
illumination. Stu reinforced mit- 
ered corners, hardwood or metal 
frames in choice of handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 


Genuine Self-Sealing 
CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World’s largest selection of indoor and outdoor 
styles. Hardwood or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass doors. 
Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 
Black or Green. Exclusive 


smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 
Surface. Wide range of sizes. 
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Also manufacturers of Desk and Door 
style Nameplates, Stock Metal Signs, 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. 


Write for our big FREE 1957 Catalog. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
if your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct 


SON, INC. 


Now in Our 25th Year of Quality Service 
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(For more information, see last page) 
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We have been asked 2 questions 


about subscriptions to SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT 





Question 
Z| 


ANSWER 


**. . . If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 
subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to 
receive it regularly.’’ 


We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an 
abiding and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citizeng’ 
committees, principals, teachers, and college professors — as well as elected 
officials and professional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is expressly 
edited to satisfy their mutual interest in public education. But — obviously 
— we cannot afford to provide all of them with complimentary subscriptions, 
Instead, we have carefully selected some key men in every sizeable school 
district in the U. S. to receive the magazine gratis. For the most part, they 
are superintendents, school board presidents, and school business managers, 
Until January 1, 1958, we will accept individual subscriptions at a special 
reduced rate of $6.00 for 12 issues. After that date we will return to our 
regular rate‘of $8.00. You may obtain an additional discount for group orders, 
See Question #2 for details. 





Question 
‘= 


ANSWER 


FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special offer good only until January 1, 1958 
Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year (12 issues) at the special rate of $6.00. 
Bill me (_) Payment enclosed (_ ) 


EELS EE Seer : 


TITLE OR FUNCTION... eaeventeal 


CITY AND STATE 





Approximate no. students in your district... 


58 


‘cs. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we 
would like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive 
your magazine regularly.”’ 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed 
to each individual at his own address. In other words, unlike most group 
subscriptions which are mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber 
will receive his copy directly from us. You may include anyone in a group 
subscription — your PTA officers, members of your school staff, or members 
of local civic groups. If you do send us a group subscription, we must have 
the name and title of each subscriber, together with the exact address to which 
the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group Rate is $6.00 per sub- 
scription, but — until January 1, 1958 — we will accept orders at a special 
introductory rate of $5.00 per subscription. You may send a check with your 
order, or we will bill you later, if you prefer. 


| FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special offer good only until January 1, 1958 
| Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
| year to each of the subscribers on the attached 
list at the special rate of $5.00. 

Bill me at address below (_ ) 
| Payment enclosed (_ ) 
NAME OF ORDERER..... 

| TITLE OR FUNCTION... 
FES Sea a 

ON 

| 


Approximate no. students in your district..... 
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Greenwich high school 
é credits sunrise TV course 


The Greenwich, Conn., high school 
is giving its seniors two hours credit 
for successful completion of a sunrise 
television course in comparative litera- 
ture. 

The course is given by Dr. Floyd 
Zulli, Jr., of New York University. It 
has become extremely popular among 
early-rising adults of New York City’s 
metropolitan area. 

The “Sunrise Semester” as the pro- 
gram is called, is being taken by 18 
Greenwich students, all in the upper 
scholastic bracket of the senior class. 
Andrew Bella, Greenwich principal, 
sees in the course a way of giving an 
extra challenge to gifted seniors who 
need something special to work up to 
their full capacity. 

The only complaint so far comes 
from a few parents who lament that 
they must get up first each day to 
wake up their children. “It makes for 
along day,” one parent said. 

A spokesman for CBS, over which 
the program is telecast, said that both 
the station and New York University 
would be “delighted” if other high 
schools found ways to make use of the 
Sunrise Semester. 

There is a possibility of making the 
telecast available in other communities 
live or through a kinescope or of pub- 
lishing the text of the lectures. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 790 on the Reader Service Card. 


» New germicide strikes 
directly at Asian Flu 


A new germicide aimed directly 
at the Asian Flu virus has been put 
on the market by the West Disin- 
fecting Co. and made immediately 
available to schools throughout the 
nation. 

The germicide, which has a de- 
lergent quality, is expected to cut 
down considerably on any possibility 
of epidemic. 

Recent tests carried out by a uni- 
versity medical department, indicate 

it the germicide can destroy the 
cg strain of influenza in two min- 
lt is recommended that the germi- 
tide be used on floors, table tops, and 
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other inanimate objects such as drink- 
ing fountains, instruments, shower 
stalls and locker areas. Since the germi- 
cide will kill the flu virus it prevents 
its spread through carriers. 

The germicide has a non-ionic de- 
tergent quality which makes it possi- 
ble to combine both cleaning and dis- 
infecting into one operation. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 799 on the Reader Service Card. 


e Tennessee survey shows 
former teachers will return 


A survey conducted in Tennessee 
by Lawrence Derthick, Jr., son of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has shown that a high per- 
centage of former teachers would re- 
turn to teaching if certain conditions 
were met. 

Higher salaries is the inducement 

that most are awaiting. 
' Mr. Derthick, a teacher himself, in- 
terviewed 100 ex-teachers who had 
left the schools for other than natural 
causes. Of these, 49 indicated a will- 
ingness to return to the field. The sur- 
vey included former teachers from 11 
city and county school systems in the 
state. All of them were certified and 
all had taught for at least one year in 
an elementary or secondary school. 

Of 62 men interviewed, almost all 
blamed low salaries for driving them 
from teaching. Many admitted that 
teaching gave them more satisfaction 
than their present jobs, but they felt 
they could not bring their families up 
properly on satisfaction alone. 

Better teaching positions, more re- 
spect from pupils and the community, 
freedom from political pressures and 
better working conditions were other 
inducements the former teachers re- 
quested. 

More than a third of the men inter- 
viewed said they would consider 
teaching again under proper condi- 
tions. Of 38 women interviewed, al- 
most two out of three said they would 
be willing to return to classroom work. 
Most of the women blamed their de- 
parture on unsatisfactory working 
conditions, including crowded class- 
rooms, inadequate facilities and mate- 
rials, and too much demand on a 
teacher’s own time. 

Out of the study came a recommen- 








dation to school superintendents that 
they seek out former teachers as an 
excellent source of new teachers. 

Defections from the teaching ranks 
are not confined to Tennessee by any 
means. An interesting reflection on this 
was contained in a letter a former 
Westchester, N. Y., teacher sent to the 
education department of the New 
York Times. 

“May I suggest,” he wrote, “that of- 
ficial bullying, assignment of meaning- 
less extra duties, subjecting teachers to 
treatment beneath human dignity, 
probing into their personal lives, and 
deciding tenure on the basis of per- 
sonal prejudice are matters which are 
at least as important as money.” 


» Married high school 
students create a problem 


The increasing number of high 
school students marrying before they 
complete their secondary schooling is 
creating a disturbing problem for 
school boards throughout the nation. 

A study conducted in Tennessee 
showed that while married students 
were not considered a bad influence 
on their class mates, they were cer- 
tainly not an asset to the school. The 
study shewed that a new emphasis in 
courses would be necessary to cope 
with the trend toward early marriages. 

Home economics, child develop- 
ment, food and nutrition, and textiles 
and clothing were subjects most often 
requested by the young marrieds. 
Most of them look forward to the 
institution of a course in “family liv- 
ing” which they feel could be of im- 
mediate benefit to themselves in their 
new surroundings. 

In Port Huron, Michigan, the prob- 
lem of married couples has been hand- 
led by eliminating them from the 
public school system. Under a ruling 
recently passed by the board of edu- 
cation, students who marry while still 
attending high school will be required 
to get their schooling “through the 
Continuing Education Services on the 
high school level.” 

The Continuing Education Services 
is a special late-afternoon and evening 
program set up by Port Huron Junior 
College to help adults increase their 
educational level. 

By removing the young marrieds 
from regular school classes and plac- 


ing them in this special situation, the 
board hopes to eliminate a potentially 
disturbing influence in the classroom. 

“In [the board’s] opinion it is pos- 
sible for an unwholesome climate to 
develop in a high school where sev- 
eral students are married and are asso- 
ciated with students much younger 
and not interested at their age in 
matrimony,” Howard D. Crull, super- 
intendent of schools explained. 

“We appreciate that . . . the Con- 
tinuing Education Service . . . is pre- 
pared to serve the teen-age group 
who, thru marriage, assume the role 
of adults. 

“In my opinion, the board’s action 
was taken to counteract the trend of 
the increase of marriage among high 
school students.” 


# Local industries help 
with science teaching 


Schools ne r the widely separated 
cities of Dallas and Minneapolis have 
greatly improved their science teach- 
ing this year with the aid of local 
industry. 

In the Minneapolis area, Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co., instituted 
a week-long science-industry work- 
shop for science teachers. Fifteen 
teachers, most of them from Minne- 
apolis, took part in the sessions 
which were designed to show the im- 
portance of school science and mathe- 
matics programs to industry. 

The teachers felt they gained most 
from seeing applications of the scien- 
tific and mathematical principles they 


were teaching. The company feels it 
benefited from the sessions because 
better science teachers will produce 
better scientists in the future. 

Meanwhile, near Dallas, four high 
schools reported they were unable to 
find qualified physics teachers. The 
Temco Aircraft Corp., learning of the 
problem, volunteered to supply experi- 
enced aircraft engineers to teach one 
physics class each day at each school. 
(see picture, below) About 100 stu- 
dents are receiving instruction from 
the company’s engineers and getting 
training they would have lost. 


2 Contractor denied right 
to change bid specifications 


It is not uncommon, when bids are 
put out to build a new school, for a 
contractor to change something in the 
specifications—often to the school dis- 
trict’s advantage. A recent Massachu- 
setts court decision puts school boards 
on notice that such bids cannot be 
accepted. 

If they are, suit can be brought 
against the board by any one of the 
unsuccessful bidders, to squash the 
award. 

The Massachusetts decision came in 
the case of Grande and Son, Inc., 
a contracting firm, vs. the Housing 
Committee of North Reading and 
others. 

The case was heard in the state’s 
Supreme Judicial Court and a deci- 
sion was handed down in favor of the 
plaintiff. In its opinion the court said: 
“If, after bids are opened, the award- 


Temco engineer, H. X. Brown meets his class at Cedar Hill, Tex. before going 
to work. Brown is one of four engineers teaching 108 credit hours in physics. 








ing authority could, either with o 
without negotiation with a selecte 
general contractor, omit portions of 
the proposed work for reductions jp 
price, the legislative intent to proteg 
the public, all too easily, could fp 
evaded. That the awarding authority, 
as contended here, had as one of their 
purposes a reduction in Cost is of no 
consequence . . . Even the best of 
motives cannot excuse contravention 
of the statute.” 


% New post: superintendent 
in charge of saving money 


If a school district wants to cut its 
costs, it must spend some money to 
hire a man to oversee all expendi. 
tures and recommend ways to trim 
them. This was the reasoning behind 
a recent decision of the Roosevelt, 
Long Island, school board to create 
the position of superintendent of 
buildings, grounds, maintenance and 
supply for the district. The actual title 
is unimportant. His job is to save 
money. 

The superintendent’s job, which 
had been under consideration for 
many years, will consist of drawing 
up specifications for needed supplies, 
recommending purchases, supervising 
the non-professional employees and 
seeking general economies. 

Arthur A. Munsell, a former board 
president who has accepted the new 
post, sees in it a great opportunity 
to cut costs for the district. Pointing 
out that coordination of buying is im- 
portant in any school district he said 
“I feel very much there is a need for 
this job [especially] because this 
school district has grown so much 
recently.” 


Connecticut school 
adopts house plan 


The Andrew Warde High School 
in Fairfield, Conn., is now in its sec 
ond year of operation under a unique 
house plan. Under this plan four sep- 
arate schools, or houses, are operating 
under one roof. 

The school has broken its 1,150 
students into four houses of approxt 
mately 300 students each. Each is dé 
rected by a housemaster and has 4 
faculty of 17 to 19 teachers. There 
is also a principal for the whole school. 

Daniel B. Fitts, who serves as pril- 
cipal, explained that the arrangement 
“captures the advantages of smaller 
schools and at the same time mail 
tains the large school program.” 

Under the system the students @ 
each house enjoy closer relationships 
with their fellow students and als 
with the faculty members. Since each 
house has its own administration, the 
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individual teachers assume a more im- 














rtant role in running the school. 

Special labs, gymnasiums, auditori- 
ums and other over-all facilities are 
shared by the four schools, so that the 
economic disadvantages inherent in a 
smaller school are eliminated. 

Mr. Fitts declared that the first year 
of operation under the house plan had 
been successful but he feels that it 
will take up to eight years of opera- 
tion for a precise evaluation. 


Teacher orientation is 
full-time in Albuquerque 


The problem of orientating new 
teachers is one that all schools must 
face every September. All too often 
the orientation program consists of a 
handshake, lunch the first day of 
school and a tour of the building con- 
ducted by one of the older students. 

Not so in Albuquerque, N. M. Here, 
orientation and assistance of new 
teachers is a continuing program 
which starts the Monday before classes 
open and goes on through October. 

All new teachers participate in a 
general meeting, where they are given 
literature on Albuquerque and its 
schools and such useful items as maps 
of the city. At a coffee break, they are 
guests of the Albuquerque Classroom 
Teachers Association, which helps 
those new in the area to secure apart- 
ments and to make social contacts. 

The first three days are spent in 

general orientation. Since Albuquer- 
que has a strong audio-visual aids 
program and a well-rounded curricu- 
lum in music and art, one morning is 
spent in acquainting new teachers 
with the work of these special depart- 
ments. They are also introduced to 
their principals and their consulting 
teachers, who take the place of super- 
visors. Each consulting teacher has 
about 200 teachers under her guid- 
ance and attempts to confer first 
with those who are new to the city’s 
schools. 
_ The initial meetings are conducted 
informally, so that a friendly acquaint- 
ance may be formed which makes it 
tasy to discuss problems and ask ques- 
lions later on. The last step in the 
general orientation program is a con- 
ference with the coordinator of ele- 
mentary education. 

Thursday and Friday are spent in 
the individual schools where the new 
teachers will work, under the direc- 
lion of their respective principals. 
Bach teacher gets a “big sister” or “big 

her” for assistance with problems 
telating to the building. 

yrdinarily a tour of the city and its 
major industries is conducted, with 

Cooperation of the Albuquerque 
ber of Commerce. This is sup- 
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plemented by trips with the teachers’ 
association to nearby scenic spots. 
These excursions help teachers from 
other parts of the country to under- 
stand the unique aspects of New 
Mexican background, as well as pro- 
viding an enjoyable break in strictly 
scholastic activities. 

October marks the beginning of the 
orientation followup, when consulting 
teachers get together with their 
charges and iron out any problems 
which have arisen. The consulting 
teachers, in turn, hold regular meet- 


ings to help each other and coordinate 
the overall program. 

This followup is considered particu- 
larly valuable because the new teacher 
cannot anticipate all the difficulties she 
may encounter until she has had a lit- 
tle experience in her classroom. Un- 
der the Albuquerque plan, she always 
has someone to turn to throughout the 
school year. 

Another advantage of the continu- 
ing program is that it avoids crowding 
too much information and material 
into the opening days of the term. 
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PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE 


PERMANENTLY NEAT 


ENGRAVED PLASTIC PLATES 


FOR BETTER TRAFFIC FLOW, 


LESS CONFUSION! 


Engraved KNIGHTPLATES are the low-cost, modern way to number 
rooms, mark departments, channel hallway traffic, identify staff 


desks, and label special-purpose rooms . . 


and clearly. 


. neatly, uniformly, 


Pressure-laminated plastic plates with lettering deeply engraved 
are available in fifteen different color combinations. These plates 
never fade, peel, chip, or require any sort of maintenance. 


Write for our catalog. 


TNCs 





5975 Armour Drive 


iB / a 


Telephone WAlnut 3-6812 


Houston, Texas 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon’s In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 
low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems— supported by Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it’s a complete wall with 9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time bee 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed fo 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended, 


TRUSCON STEEL 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


.». Names you can BUILD on! YOUNGSTOWN! 
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Want to get next year’s classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 


Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 


Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 


Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 


Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 


Get the facts now. Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Cierespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 
and built-up waterproofing, 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 


aes ae 
.% 


durability. 


DIVISION 


CORPORATION 


OHIO 
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to finish. They can't warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION - REPUBLIC STEEL 
DEPT. C-4464-R 
1146 ALBERT STREET - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 


Name Title 
Affiliation 


Address. 











Zone. State 





(For more information, see last page) 











How to squelch a pressure 


Here is the questionnaire used in the public opinion survey 


= = sw Last month we reported how 
one school board overcame a highly- 
vocal “pressure group” by proving that 
it was not representative of the com- 
munity (“How to squelch a pressure 
group”). A public opinion survey was 
made, using trained interviewers to 
personally interview a cross-section of 
voters in the town. Three types of 
questions were asked: 


1) Personal—to establish the back- 
ground of the respondent 

2) Opinion—to determine how a 
respondent felt about his schools 

3) Factual—to establish the credi- 
bility of the respondent and to 
measure public knowledge of 
the schools 


Perhaps the most significant finding 
was that people with the best factual 
knowledge of their schools were the 
most favorably disposed toward them. 


Since the article appeared, we have 
had dozens of letters and phone calls 
from readers asking if the question- 
naire was available for use by others. 
Dr. O. L. Day, the author of the arti- 
cle, and one of the prime-movers in 
the survey itself, has granted us per- 
mission to publish it. 

He has specifically requested that 
we warn any school officials interested 
in conducting a similar project that the 
following two conditions should be 
met: 

1) The survey should not be con- 

ducted by mail. It is designed for 
the personal-interview technique. 


2) A mathematically-valid sample 
of people to be interviewed must 
be built to assure a valid result. 
This is a job for an expert in 
survey methods. 


The questions presented here can be 
asked “as is” in any community but it 
should be remembered that they were 
designed specifically to fit the needs of 
one city. They can perhaps be of more 
use as the model for a new question- 
naire tailored to the unique needs of 
your own community. 


described in last month’s article 





PERSONAL QUESTIONS 

1. Sex: 

2. Do you have children in school? 
3. (if Yes to #2) Are they in: 
Public elementary school? 

Public high school? 

Both? 

Neither? 

4. What grades are they in? 


K-6, 7-9 and 10-12 7-9 only 
K-6 and 10-12 4-6 only 
7-9 and 10-12 K-3 only 
K-6 and 7-9 None 
10-12 only 


5. If no children in school, do any of 
your close friends or relatives have chil- 
dren in the local public school system? 

6. When were you last in your local pub- 
lic schools as a visitor or on business? 
Past two years Never 
Over two years ago 

7. What was the reason for your visit? 


Business Teacher conference 
PTA meeting Other reasons 
Board of Education 

meeting No answer 
8. Age on last birthday: 
20-25 years 46-55 years 
26-35 years 56 or over 
36-45 years No answer 
9. Type of dwelling: 
One family Apartment 
Two family Other 


10. Rent or own: 
11. Full time schooling completed: 


Less than grade 7 Grade 12 
Grade 7 College, 1 year 
Grade 8 College, 2 years 
Grade 9 College, 3 years 
Grade 10 College, 4 years 
Grade 11 


12. Additional vocational or technical 
schooling for those who did not com- 
plete college: 
Less than 1 year 
1 to 2 years 


13. College work beyond a _ bachelor’s 


3 years or more 


Less than 1 year 3 years or more 
1 to 2 years 

14 and 15: 

Occupation of respondent 

Occupation of respondent’s spouse 
Occupation of wage earner 


I groups: — 
Professional or Skilled 
managerial Semi-skilled 


Clerical Unskilled 
or sales Housewife 
Service Retired 
Agriculture, Unemployed 
forestry, or Deceased 
fisheries Single (divorced or 


never married) 


16. Where do you get most of your in. 
formation about your school system? 
School 

Newspapers, radio and television 
Friends and neighbors 

17. When was the last time you heard 
or read anything about your schools? 
During the past week 

During the past month 

During the past six months 

During the past year 

More than a year ago 

Never 

18. Would you say that most of the in- 
formation you receive about your schools 
is: 

Very favorable? 
Favorable? Very unfavorable? 
Neutral? No answer 

19. How long have you lived in this 
community? 


Unfavorable? 


Less than 1 year 5-10 years 
1-3 years More than 10 years 
3-5 years 


OPINION QUESTIONS 


On “questions of opinion” the inter- 
viewers were carefully trained to properly 
evaluate the answers on the following 
scale: 1) strong yes 2) yes 3) strong no 
4) no 5) no answer 
20. Are you generally satisfied with your 
local public school system? 

21. Do you believe it is desirable to 
divide fast and slow learners into sepa 
rate classes? 

23. Do you know your teachers or ad 
ministrators in your school as well a 
you think you should? : 
25. Do you feel that enough information 
about your schools is available to you? 
27. Should committees of citizens & 
more active in school affairs? 

28. Do you feel that discipline in your 
school systems is strict enough? 
29. Do you believe that most pupils like 
their teachers? 

31. In general, do you feel that teachers 
in your school system are well enough 
trained? 
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32. Considering price levels today, do 
you feel local school taxes are reason- 
able? 
33. Do you feel that school tax money 
is being spent wisely? 
35. Do you think your teachers are paid 
enough? 
36. In general, do you feel that the 
teachers in your school system are doing 
a good job? 
37. Do you feel that your school build- 
ings and facilities are adequate? 
39. Do you feel that the time given to 
pupils during school hours for extra class 
activities (clubs, dramatics, sports, etc.) 
is: 
Too great Too little 
About right No answer 
40. Does your school provide enough 
guidance counselling service to pupils? 
(Assistance with vocational, school and 
personal problems.) 
41. Do you approve of your high school’s 
policy on home work assignments? 
43. In general, do you feel that the 
teaching methods used by your elemen- 
tary teachers are good ones? 
44, Should teachers spend time develop- 
ing pupils’ interest in a topic before as- 
signing specific material to be learned? 
45. Do you feel that, in order to de- 
velop better understanding, your teach- 
ers should place greater emphasis on 
_—n and less on problem solv- 
ing 
41, Do you feel that there are enough 
different subjects available to high school 
students? 
48. Do you feel that the education pu- 
pils are receiving in your schools has 
practical value? 
49%. Do you feel that the high school 
report cards give enough information to 
Parents? 
51. Do you feel that the way elementary 
schools report pupil progress to parents 
Is satisfactory? 
52. Do you feel that the teachers in your 
nog do a good job of teaching read- 
Ha you feel that ae for ae 
is a major responsibility of your 
schools? ' - wd 4 
55. Do you feel that the actions of your 
d of education represent the wishes 
the people of the community? 
- Do you feel that classroom teachers 
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get enough help from supervisors and 
principals? 
58. Do you believe that pupils have 
enough supervision in school activities 
outside classes? (clubs, playgrounds, caf- 
eteria, etc.) 


60. Do you feel that your school build- 
ings are kept clean and in good condi- 
tion? 

61. Do you feel that members of the 
school staff maintain good relations with 
people in your community? 

62. Do you feel that there are too 
many pupils assigned to each elementary 
teacher? 

64. Do you feel that the teachers in your 
school system are sufficiently active in 
community affairs? 


65. What improvements would you like 
to see made in your school system? 

66. Would you be willing to support 
these improvements by paying higher 
school taxes? 


FACT QUESTIONS 


These questions were scattered through 
the questionnaire (see numbers) both to 
measure public knowledge and for com- 
parison and correlation with the opinion 
questions. 


22. Are school board members paid for 
serving on the board of education? 


26. Are pupils in your school compared 
with pupils in other school systems on 
the basis of achievement tests? 

30. Is your local school tax rate above or 
below $25 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion? (The amount used here will vary 
from district to district.) 


34. Have any of your older school build- 
ings been modernized or remodeled in 
the past five years? 


38. Are there more or less than 30 pu- 
pils assigned to most elementary school 
teachers? (Grades one through six) 


42. Do taxpayers have the opportunity 
to express their opinion at a public hear- 
ing on the annual school budget pre- 
pared by the board of education? 

46. Have citizens’ committees worked 
with your public school in recent years? 
50. Under present regulations, is it neces- 
sary for a teacher to have at least a four 
year college degree? 





54. Is 


time provided during regular 
school hours for pupil activities aside 
from regular classwork or subjects? 
(clubs, dramatics, etc.) 


56. Do more or less than 30% of local 
high school graduates go to college or 


other formal 


school? 


59. Do high school report cards report 
more than subject marks or letter 
grades? 

63. Figured on a 52-week year, does a 
beginning teacher with a four-year col- 
lege degree get paid more or less than 
$70 per week? 


training beyond high 


LOCAL OPINION QUESTIONS 


The following are typical of “opinion” 
questions which are specifically tailored 
to issues in the community. Some of them 
were framed by pressure groups in op- 
position to the school administration. 
Others are of only local interest. Varying 
“strength of response” measurements 
were used by the interviewers in record- 
ing answers. 

A. Do you favor the homework policy 
of your elementary school? 


B. Do you favor the schools being avail- 
able and used, as they are now, by non- 
profit community groups—other than 
church groups? 


C. Do you feel that your school ad- 
ministrators compare well in training 
and ability with those of other school 
systems? 

D. Do you believe the school program 
should be carried on with a considera- 
tion for the emotional and social devel- 
opment of children? 


E. Do you favor the present school pro- 
gram which attempts to hold pupils in 
school for the purpose of taking them as 
far as possible toward graduation regard- 
less of their ability? 


F. Do you feel that schools should rate 
how well bright children do on the same 
standards as they rate slow children? 


G. Do you feel that an elected school 
board of five members adequately repre- 
sents community opinion? 

H. Do you feel that this town’s public 
schools compare favorably with other 
public school systems with which you 
are familiar? 


Schools cut “hidden” operat- 
ing costs with new, pat’d. 
‘Sexauer’ Self-Lock screws 
and Easy-Tite washers | 


--§ out of 10 washers are fastened with © 
--TO0 LONG or SHORT screws. Thescrews ~ 
> ~QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers © 
| are destroyed thru pe and squeeze © 
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Faucet leaks are om! As authenti- 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
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LEAK can reduce water waste 8, 
gal. gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 

JUMP to over $7. 58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional sa on MATERIALS 
— LABOR — aa costly FIXTURE RE- 
PLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
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H” available. EW 8 page 
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bid without allowing a cushion for 
a continuing rise. Obviously, the 
faster a job can be done, the more 
predictable are the labor and ma- 
terial costs which the individual 
contractor must estimate. This job 
was put out for bid in two ways—a 
“long way” allowing 340 days for 
construction, and a “short way” al- 
lowing 260 days for construction. 
This was the only alternative in the 
bid. All materials were specifically 
identified in order to simplify the 
bid. In most cases, the bids for the 
shorter terminal period were lower 
than those for the longer. 

According to the architect, the 
“hands off” attitude of the school 
board and administration was an- 
other important factor in speed and 
economy. “Fortunately,” he says, 
“we didn’t have a self-styled build- 
ing expert on this board. Three of 
the members of the board had been 
through building programs before. 
What they were really expert at was 
staying out of the way of the pro- 
fessionals. They sat as a whole 
board at a moment’s notice, when 
decisions were needed. In other sit- 
uations, they delegated to the ad- 
ministration and to us. I don’t mean 
to imply that they abdicated final 
responsibility. Rather, they were kept 
so well informed by the clerk-of- 
the-works, and the administration, 
that they were able to exercise con- 
trol without obstructing progress.” 


Can other districts do it? 


“Tt depends,” was the consensus 
at our interview. The size of the 
structure is a factor, of course. All 
parties in Nyack believe the same 
school could be built again in the 
same period of time, barring strikes 
or “acts of God.” The architects 
point out that a building twice the 
size might take longer, but certainly 
not twice as long. A key factor here 
would be the availability of work- 
men in the various trades—how 
much manpower could be brought 
to bear during a given period of 
time. An equivalent size elemen- 
tary school, they believe, might be 
put up in less time. For a high 
school, it might take a little longer. 

It is important to note that not 
all facilities were useable at the time 
school opened. The classrooms 


were. The cafeteria was. The com. 
bined gymnasium-cafeteria-audito. 
rium was not totally useable for ajj 
three phases. Most of the classroom 
furniture was delivered and ware. 
housed well before. September, 
but other furniture—particularly 
teachers’ desks and laboratory ta. 
bles—didn’t come in until several 
weeks after school opened. 

It is also important to notice that 
the site for the building, in this case, 
actually delayed construction. Con- 
sensus here was that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a situation which would 
be worse in terms of site. 

One other factor, on which all 
parties laid heavy emphasis, was 
the generous cooperation they re- 
ceived from the New York state 
authorities in approval of the plans 
for the structure. The state’s depart- 
ment of education architects were 
contacted well in advance of the 
referendum. They were intimately 
informed on the urgency for com- 
pleting the school before the 1957 
school year began and requests for 
approval were expedited in Albany, 


Summing it up 


When asked, individually, what 
they felt was the “one key reason” 
why the time-table was met, spokes- 
men for the three participants in the 
project answered this way: 


The architects: “The important thing 
was the complete and unreserved 
cooperation and confidence shown 
by the school board and the ad- 
ministration. We weren’t in the posi- 
tion of constantly justifying or pro- 
tecting ourselves. We were able to 
throw all of the resources of our firm 
into the job, without mental or 
other reservations.” 


The administration: “We were deal- 
ing with a big firm that had the 
manpower—and the desire—to get 
the job done. They know school- 
house building. I think they are un- 
duly modest about their experience 
as builders as well as architects.” 





The school board: “There was 4 
feeling of urgency on this job. The 
architects, the clerk, and the admin- 
istration were, somehow, able 10 
communicate this feeling to the 
contractors and their men. This is 
the first job on which I have ever 
seen workmen running. Everyone 
was aware of the target date.” End 
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How much insurance to buy? 





attendance. 
What the experts recommend E. A representative of a stock insurance company. 
Some of the important questions F. A representative of a mutual insurance company. 
. presented to the jury of experts G. A representative of a rating jurisdiction. 
are in the chart on this page. 
In one extremely detailed ques- 
tion, not illustrated, the experts Se Re 
: were asked to evaluate 15 different pa Status ef practice. or procedure 
1 methods of arriving at insurable procedure as judged by each specialist 
values. They were asked to indicate Desi:  Geacions Gaak: 
their judgments of the relative merits abie aie erste 
of each. The unanimous verdict of Heneneis. it niall weatiand 
the seven panel members, in spite 
of the fact that they came from a Each 18 months ABCDEFG 
it wide diversity of professional back- Biennially ABCDEFG 
: grounds, was in favor of using the Each 3 years ABCDFG 
- services of a commercial appraisal Each 4 years BCDF AG 
le firm for establishing insurable values Each 5 years D ABCFG 
of either buildings or equipment Period in excess of 5 years ABCDFG 
(or both). 
Ig 
d i i 
. Specific recommendations wikis: seamniit ike aaa te 
i In order to have the best possible a commercial , they are made: 
- —ceoemenn program with the most As a composite figure for each building BDE ACFG 
peace of mind, it is recommended and its contents 
22 that you give serious consideration As an itemized appraisal, establishing  ABCDEF 
to to establishing the following pro- values for elements of buildings and 
: cedure to get insurable values: ai craigs 
1. Employ a commercial firm to 
supply you with an itemized ap- Policies sheutd be tuleted to 
al- praisal of all district property. property location as follows: 
he 2. Arrange with the firm to keep A separate policy for each building or 
ret the valuati urren content B ACDEF 
tion data current. 
ol- 3. If you have a district employee A separate policy for each site E BCDF A 
in- perform this task for you, be A blanket policy, districtwide ABCDEF ; 
ice sure that he is competent, and 
that his appraisals are itemized. 
4, If you have an insurance com- Recommended coinsurance percentage: 
. pany engineering department Below 70 per cent B ACDEF 
sis perform this task for you, be 70 per cent BCDF A 
sure that you have adequate 80 per cent BE CDF A 
he Spot-checks from time to time. 90 per cent ABCDEF 
+ 5. Be sure that all appraisals are 100 per cent DEF AC B 
set itemized as to the components Make no use of coinsurance ¢ ABDEF 
iw of a building. This should be a 
ind pattern for your district. End 
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80% of the value of the property 
at the time of the loss. 

Co-insurance requirements vary 
from district to district. In our sur- 
vey, we discovered that 38 districts 
were underinsured to the tune of 
$48 million. On the other side of 
the coin, we found that 90 districts 
were purchasing insurance in excess 
of co-insurance requirements in the 
amount of almost $44 million. In 
other words, about one third of all 
school districts reporting were pay- 
ing too much for insurance or were, 
to some degree, underinsured. 
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The jury of experts was asked to rate various school insurance buying 
practices on a scale of “desirable,” “questionable,” or “undesirable.” 
Here’s what they said. To find out which expert voted which way, here 


is the key to their identities: 


HOW THE JURY OF EXPERTS VOTED 





A. A professor of educational administration. 


B. A business official in a district of 250,000 average daily attend- 


ance. 


C. A business official in a district of 10,000 average daily attend- 


ance. 


D. A business official in a district below 10,000 average daily 
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How to 
spring back 
from a 


budget defeat 


= @ & When the citizens of Tenafly, N. J., last 
February voted down their school budget for the first 
time in 32 years, more than one-third of the town’s 
teaching and supervisory personnel resigned. 

In one year Tenafly’s school system deteriorated 
from one of the best in the area to one with fewer 
experienced teachers than the majority of districts in 
the state. Fifty-seven new teachers had to be hired at 
below average starting salaries. The number of teachers 
with master’s degrees declined 11%. 

Faced with this situation, a group of the town’s 
voters, organized in the Tenafly Citizens’ Educational 
Committee, got together with the school board and 
decided to act. The budget lost, they felt, because not 
enough work had been done in its behalf. Those who 
supported it were falsely lulled into the feeling that it 
would automatically pass. 

One of the first problems the committee faced was 
how to inform the public of the educational needs of 
the community. The committee approached Philip C. 
Lewis, a Tenafly citizen and a professional playwright, 
with this problem and asked how he would tackle it. 

“As I studied the situation,” Mr. Lewis recalls, “it 
seemed the taxpayers had to be persuaded to put edu- 
cation higher on the list of things they enjoy buying. I 
looked for a way to tell the story of education and to 
have the people tell it to themselves in their own 


‘ schools.” 


Mr. Lewis found his method through what he calls 
“DocuDrama.” 

DocuDraiuia is a way of presenting a narrative 
story in dramatic form. In effect it is a dramatic read- 
ing. Having found the form he felt was best suited to 
the town’s needs, Mr. Lewis went about the task of 


writing “We Call to Mind,” the first DocuDrama. “We 
Call to Mind” tells the story of education in America’s 
history, of its importance and influence, of its past 
and future. 

It involves five actor-speakers who play 49 parts. 
Four chairs, two lecterns and one stool are the only 
props. Since each of the actors reads his part through- 
out, there is no need for long rehearsals. 

“We Call to Mind” was scheduled to be showa in 
each of Tenafly’s five schools during the week of 
September 30. It was felt that with a little luck anda 
lot of hard work, perhaps 100 of Tenafly’s voting popv- 
lation would come out to see the drama each night. 

But if the DocuDrama was to be successful it had to 
reach more people—as many as possible. It had to be 
properly publicized. Members of the citizens’ commit- 
tee went to Tenafly merchants and asked for their 
support. They got it in the form of advertising to be 
placed in a brochure telling everybody what Docu- 
Drama was and where it could be seen. Copies of the 
brochure were sent to every voter in Tenafly. 

The night of the first showing, at the Mackay school, 
there was standing room only in the 300-capacily 
auditorium. The next night, at the Smith school, it was 
the same story. 

By Wednesday night everybody who had seen the 
first two performances had told their neighbors aboul 
it. The Stillman school was jammed as were the 
Maugham school and high school the next two nights. 
Altogether “We Call to Mind” reached more than 10% 
of Tenafly’s 15,000. voters, and everyone who hadn't 
seen it had heard about the play and the message tt 
conveyed. 

Each night, as the DocuDrama came to a close, 4 
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atithe plight of their schools 
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Photo courtesy Bergen Evening Record 


Ne group from the citizens’ committee stood outside the 
as school doors and handed out a second brochure titled 
ast “We Call to Mind the Tenafly Situation.” 

This second pamphlet told the voters exactly what 
ts. was happening in their city, how many teachers had 
ily been lost in a single year, what it meant in terms of 
h- education for their children, how Tenafly got into such 
a situation and what could be done to get out of it. 
in How successful the work of the citizens’ committee, 
k the school board and those who participated in the 


DocuDrama will be, has not as yet been finally deter- 
‘ad mined. There is a lot of work to be done before 
February when Tenafly will vote on a new school 
to budget. 

_But this much is already clear. Many people who 
, voted against the budget have changed their minds. 
eat Thanks to the DocuDrama and letters and other pub- 
be licity distributed by the school board and the citizens’ 
cu- committee, voters have learned what their veto meant 
and how much damage it caused the school system 
and the education their children will receive. 

Most of those who had voted against the budget, it 
city was felt, had done so because it was the one oppor- 
- tunity they had to protest against high taxes—state 
and federal—in general. Now the committee is pound- 
ig away on the theme of false economy, how a sav- 
the ing of $12 a year in town taxes is already costing the 

citizenry more in the long run. 
) 4, ‘ Complacency, the greatest enemy the schools had in 
int enafly, will not be a factor in February’s election. If 
§ the schools win, much of the credit must go to a school 
board and a group of citizens who recognized the mis- 
takes that had been made in the past and who used 
time and imagination to change the situation. End 
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This trademark 


suarantees quality! 


For the finest in steel office furniture . . . look for the 
Bentson trademark! It’s your assurance of depend- 
able service... quality construction ... and func- 
tional beauty. For over 40 years, Bentson desks, 
tables, files and accessory units have fulfilled exact- 
ing office demands for service and efficiency. 






You can depend on Bentson exclusive Perma-hush 
construction. You can depend on the Bentson trade- 
mark . .. it’s your guarantee to satisfaction. 


The 6000 Series desks, 
tables and companion 
units feature roll-edge 
tops. A complete selec- 
tion of models is available 
with variations in size, 
function and color, all 
with exclusive Perma- 
hush construction. 


The 2000 Series, Space- 
maker, features the crisp 
lines of the square edge 
top in desks, tables and 
companion units. The 
2000 Series is also avail- 
able with overhang tops 
for the executive appeal. 





Filing... even becomes a 
pleasure when you use the 
Bentson Top-Flite files. Rigid 
construction . .. smooth opera- 
tion and model variations 
provide lifetime efficiency for 
any filing need. 


All requests for literature are 
promptly answered. Write 
for details on our complete 
line which includes the new 
modular units for custom-like 
office arrangements. 








Dependable office comfort ... with an accent on beauty! 


THE BENTSON MFG. COMPANY 


AURORA 3, ILLINOIS 
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COST CUTTER 


Plumbing parts survey 
promises low-cost 
inventory and repairs 


= « A survey service that is 
designed to give maintenance offi- 
cials a clear picture of needed 
plumbing repair parts is available 
to schools. 

Providing the basis for a pre- 
ventive maintenance program, the 
survey is aimed at reducing over- 
all operating and repair expenses 
by making it possible to effect re- 
pairs to plumbing fixtures just as 
soon as they are detected. 

Small, unnoticed leaks can knock 
big holes in school operating budg- 
ets. It has been estimated, for ex- 
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Here is just the tape for increasing the life 
of magazines, pamphlets and other paper- 
covered publications. 

Tougher and stronger than ordinary paper 
fibre tape, Gaylord’s improved fibre tape is 
noted for its “high tack” strength, and better 
adhesion. Pressure-sensitive, easy to apply 
straight and smooth. Readily takes marking 
with pen or rubber stamp. 


Match Colors to Magazine Covers! 


Magazine Reinforcing Tape comes in five 
colors: red, blue, goldenrod, white and natural, 
which is semi-transparent. Also handy for color 
coding, labeling, making small signs, pack- 
aging and sealing. 

Order a supply today. Periodicals last longer 
—keep that “invitation to read” look. 


12” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 


ME UE oS ines so he $3.40 
a lg Cea G6 o's 00,010 69 $3.30 per roll 
MMM ater slide ne cess $3.20 per roll 


%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
{Color: White only) 


i Bebe he eae $1.75 
OSES EE a $1.70 per roll 
OR LOS SES Se $1.65 per roll 


Transportation Charges Paid 











Center tape over back edge. 
Allow 1” turn over top and 
bottom. Fold into center binding. 





Run %4" white tape on edges 
of inside covers. Run a strip down 
through the center fold. Re-staple 
through the middle again. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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ample, that a leak the size of a pins 
hole wastes 8,000 gallons of water 
each month, while the same legge 
in a hot water faucet adds adduu 

tionally in fuel waste. 














It is pointed out, however, thay am 
labor is the biggest item in plumbe 
ing repair costs. Thus, a faucet pum 
pair that takes a half hour of @ 
workman’s time can cost $1.26 # 
an inferior washer is used, yet only 
$1.29 when the most durable wash. 
er known is used. E 


It would follow, then, says ther 
plumbing supply house offering the: 
survey service, that “the sensible: 
way to keep plumbing maintenangg” 
costs down is by using the finest, q 
longest-lasting faucet washers and 
other plumbing repair parts ayvail- 
able.” The 3 cents difference noted . 
above is said to prevent six out of 
seven faucet leaks before they oc- 
cur, since the better washer will 
outlast the inferior one by a time 
ratio of six to one. 


Basis for realistic inventory 


Under the survey plan, the spe- 
cialty house’s trained technician 
will advise school maintenance au- 
thorities as to the correct type and 
size of every repair part that may 
ever be required in any given 
school. In this manner, it acts to 


eliminate difficulties usually expe- . 

rienced in identifying replacement b 

parts under emergency conditions, 5 

and simplifies their procurement. : 
The supply organization also 


maintains that its survey service er 
provides a basis for establishing a 
realistic inventory level for each 
item that is likely ever to be re- 
quired as a repair part and for set- 
ting up a stock arrangement to 
prevent either shortages or over- 





stocking. . 
A preventive maintenance pfo- 

gram, based on such a survey, the 

supply house says, should lead to 4 | 


series of benefits to school maif- : 
tenance operations. These would 
include the saving of man-hours 
through elimination of costly set 
ond trips, lowering of water and ll 
fuel bills, and virtual elimination of 

costly repair bills. 








For a free copy of a compre 
hensive brochure describing the 
survey service, circle number 78 Lo 
on the Reader Service Card. lor 
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SPACE SAVER 





#8 ® A sloping terrain can often 
be used to advantage for economical 
space arrangement. This central 


tary school is an example. 
Iso A simple gabled roof covers the 
entire area, but the gym, which 
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building in a campus-plan elemen- : 


needs the highest space is placed at 
the lower part of the slope to add 
height. Locker rooms and storage 
area are nested under the stage 
which faces to the auditorium-cafe- 
teria portion. Folding bleacher seats 
at the rear of the auditorium (left in 


This photograph demonstrates visually how a sloping terrain was used most efficiently. The gym area (left center) was 
placed at the lower part of the slope to give maximum inside height and also cut down on excavation and fill costs. 


... for a sloping site 


SCHOOL: Dickinson Avenue Elementary School, Northport, New York 
ARCHITECT: Ketchum, Gina, and Sharp 


drawing) give a sloped-floor effect 
when open. When closed they leave 
an unobstructed flat floor for cafe- 
teria use. 

Very little excavation or fill is re- 
quired for this scheme which makes 
full use of the land contour. End 





Longitudinal section shows gym (right), shower and locker rooms under stage (center). Cafeteria (left) converts to audi- 
forium by removing rolling tables. Sloped effect can be achieved with folding bleacher seats, shown at far left. 
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12-Month Contracts for Teachers 





continued from page 23 


son to step into the gap. Remem- 
ber, in addition to recreation and 
academic work and our workshops, 
we also have approved travel and 
university attendance. 


Q. Do you require your teachers to 
go back to college? 

A. All teachers are required to earn 
at least six quarter or four semester 
hours of credit within a five year 
period. This credit may be earned 
either during the school year or 
during the summer. Teachers who 
have not earned the required credits 
are automatically assigned to go 
to summer school for credit the year 


the credit is due. 
QO was working for his 
or her advance de- 
gree. Suppose they wanted 
to take four or five sum- 
mers in a row at a univer- 
sity in order to get it. 
Would you permit this? 


Suppose a teacher 


A. In general for full summers, we 


wouldn’t permit that. Let me read - 


you our written statement on that 
point: “Teachers working toward 
the M.A. degree and the few teachers 
working toward the A.B. degree are 
required to take a minimum of eight 
quarter or five semester hours in 
summer school. Teachers working 
toward the M.A. degree are given 
four summers in any one five year 
period for completion of their de- 
gree requirements. Teachers hold- 
ing the A.B. or B.S. degree are ex- 
pected to take credit at the gradu- 
ate level. Teachers wishing or 
needing to take special work, or 
those attending only because of the 
attendance requirements, may peti- 
tion to carry a lighter load.” 


Q. A teacher receives pay when 
going on in advanced work? 


' A. Yes. 


Q. What about the summer vaca- 
tion—does everybody go on vaca- 
tion at once? 

A. No, they take their four weeks 
of vacation between the last two 
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weeks of June, and the first two 


‘weeks of August. They must take 


them during that period. 


Q. May they elect any time they 
want, or does the administration 
control that? 


A. Well, everyone has their choice, 
but, of course, everyone doesn’t get 
to do exactly what he would like 
to do. It’s just like in any business. 
The needs of the school come first. 


Q. Does a teacher necessarily work 
in his or her own field—subject 
field—during the summer? 

A. No. I believe we had four junior 
college instructors working with ele- 
mentary teachers during the sum- 
mer last year. Or an English teacher 
might be assigned a 13-year-old 
ball team in the recreation pro- 
gram. Or a shop teacher might be 
asked to teach mathematics during 
the summer. In fact, the director of 
our audio-visual education program 
this summer taught a class in Amer- 
ican history. He had taught history 
five years before. 


Q. What about travel with pay? 
How do you decide who will get 
that? 


A. Teachers are required to teach 
at least five years in Rochester be- 
fore they are eligible for travel. 
All petitions for travel are subject 
to approval by the board of educa- 
tion. Partial travel—for example, 
travel for one, two, three, or four 
weeks of the summer—is also pos- 
sible. In this case, the teacher might 
attend summer school or return to 
Rochester for assignment for the 
remainder of the summer. 


Q. You said earlier, Dr. Moon, that 
90% of your staff signed up for a 
12-month contract. About how 
many are actually “on site”’—that 
is, not travelling or at college— 
during the summer session? 

A. It varies slightly from year to 
year—I’d say 75 to 80%. 


Q. Dr. Moon, do you have any ac- 
curate figures on what your summer 
program costs your school district? 


A community should 


A. I’ve never thought of it tha 
way, since we think in terms of g 
year-round program. My roy 
guess would be between $100,009 
and $150,000 a year extra. Oy 
total budget for current expendi. 
tures is just over $3 million. 


Q. Would that include teacher’ 
salaries, maintenance, administra. 
tive staff... ? 

A. It does include teachers’ sala. 
ries. I have just taken the rough fig. 
ure of what it would cost in teach- 
ers’ salaries and for supplies and 
equipment. I don’t think there js 
too much more maintenance since 
we have a custodian around during 
the summer anyway. I presume we 
spent a little bit more in that area. 
Q of basic maintenance 
if your schools are oc- 


cupied at all times? 


How do you take care 


A. It takes careful planning in or- 
der to keep our maintenance crews 
out of the classrooms occupied by 
boys and girls. Of course, not all 
of the schools are open in the sum- 
mer. We have nine _ elementary 
schools and only four of them were 
used during the summer. 


Q. Dr. Moon, there are two points 
we haven’t covered. First, you have 
the attitude of the children them- 
selves toward summer school and, 
second, we’d like to have your sug- 
gestions for another school district 
that might want to undertake to 
set up a summer program. Before 
we go into that, have we missed 
anything so far as the program itself 
is concerned? 

A. I think we ought to give some 
thought to the training program for 
our staff. One of the things that 
we did this summer was to take our 
music consultant and arrange fot 
her to offer what most people 
would consider a college credit 
course in the teaching of musit. 
The teachers working with her com 
piled a syllabus of what we expet 
to do in each of the various grades 
so far as music was concerned. We 
had a similar group in the area of 
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art, We had another group work- 
ing on the problem of reporting to 

ents. Now, these programs are 
established by a central steering 
committee of teachers working all 
winter. They try to come up with 
some priorities as to what areas 
need the greatest amount of atten- 
tion. And then, in the summer we 
try to work them out in detail. It 
gives us a wonderful opportunity 
to concentrate on problem areas in 
the educational program. 


When you hire a new 

teacher, when does 

she come to work— 
during the summer or in 
September? 


A. That’s another phase of our 
teacher-training program. We have 
an orientation committee made up 
of two teachers from our elemen- 
tary school, two from junior high, 
two from senior high, and one from 
our junior college. All new staff 
members report in on August 1 and 
have a two week orientation pro- 
gram under the guidance of this 
committee. They work with ad- 
ministrators, they work with spe- 
cialists, and they go into their class- 
tooms and get acquainted with their 
materials and the way we do things 
here in Rochester. Then, the last 
two weeks of August is an in-service 
training program with all of the 
stafi—all of the experienced peo- 
ple and the new ones. 


Q. Is this orientation period an at- 
tractive thing in recruiting? 

A. For the people who really want 
to do a professional job, it is. For 


those who don’t want to work, it 
isn’t, 


Q. What about the brand new 


teachers, the ones who have never 
taught before? 


A. Well, they like it because they 

ve some misgivings as to how 
well they are going to do on their 
fist job. The more help they get, 
the happier they are and this pro- 
fam gives them an entire month 
0 work with administrators and 
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1y it wants a summer program. 


consultants to prepare for their 
school year. 

Q. Dr. Moon, do you use your 
summer program as a recruiting 
argument—in other words, do you 
find that the 12-month contract 
helps you in the tight teacher mar- 
ket? 

A. I wouldn’t say that we sell hard 
on this point. I would say that we 
try to let the program sell itself. We 
think it is shortsighted to try to 
pressure anyone into something. 


Q. Then it is a help in recruiting? 


A. Yes, definitely, but we still have 
our problems. This year we em- 
ployed 56 new teachers. I think we 
are better off than most school dis- 
tricts in this immediate area, and 
better off than most in the country 
as our teacher turnover was 13%. 


Q. I'd like to get back to the matter 
of how the kids feel about going 
to school in summer. Most chil- 
dren, it seems, would like to have 
their whole summer free. Do you 
find this to be true? 


A. We don’t use any pressure of 
any kind to bring our kids into the 
summer school. It is entirely volun- 
tary. In our senior high schools, our 
main problem is children wanting 
to work. This summer, for exam- 
ple, to accommodate these young- 
sters, we had classes at 7 a.m.— 
but only because the teacher was 
willing to do it. The youngsters 
wanted to get away to their jobs. 
There were other instances, such 
as band, where they would meet in 


the evening. 
QO attually attend the 
summer session for 


any of the programs? 


A. Well, we have about 1300 stu- 
dents in our regular three-year 
senior high school. About % of 
these'come to the summer session. 
In the elementary grades, out of 
about 3,000, approximately 1,000 
attend. 


Kow many children 


Q. What about the problem of tem- 


perature? Doesn’t it get pretty hot 
in these classes? 


A. Yes, it gets quite warm. We are 
aware of this, and we must plan 
for it in our new schools. However, 
you must remember we have a lot 
of flexibility in the summer. We 
can get outdoors. 


Q. Do you run into excessive ab- 
senteeism during the summer, as 
compared with the normal year? 


A. Yes. This is something that we 
can’t predict or control. That is one 
of the reasons we are convinced 
that the summer academic pro- 
gram—that is, a program that car- 
ries the school year right through 
the summer—won’t work. We can’t 
keep families in Rochester long 
enough to run a full program. On 
our credit courses, we run them 
eight weeks. Then most of our 
other courses only run four weeks 
so that a youngster can choose one 
of the four week periods for his 
vacation. 


Do you have state aid 
based on attendance 
during the months of 
the summer program? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Is state aid provided for the 
recreational program, too? 


A. Yes. Teachers supervise it. 


Q. Dr. Moon, what would you 
recommend to another school dis- 
trict that wanted to get a summer 
program started? What would you 
give them as a plan of action? 


A. Please remember that I inher- 
ited this program. I have only been 
in Rochester for a little over a 
year, so I didn’t see this program 
start. To answer your question—I 
think they would have to decide 
just what they wanted to do. I don’t 
think a program like this should 
be set up just to employ teachers. 
It is a nice opportunity for teach- . 
ers, and it cuts the turn-over down 
too. But it has to be based upon 
what it is going to do for the com- 
munity in terms of better education 
for boys and girls. The first thing 
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a community should know, then, is 
why it wants a summer program. 


Q. Let’s take an average com- 
munity of 3,000 pupils. Let’s as- 
sume that you have set objectives, 
and that your present staff is will- 
ing to go along with them. How 
would you get started? Where would 
you start in point of time? 

A. You'd start in September to pre- 
pare for the following summer. You 
would work ail winter getting ready. 
In addition, at the beginning, you 
would limit yourself, I should think, 
to only a few broad areas. One 
would be the improvement of in- 
struction—in other words, working 
with teachers. The other would be 
a remedial program. And a third 
would be a gifted-child program. I 
would say that the beginning reme- 
dial program could be limited to 
reading or arithmetic, and not both. 
After that, your enrichment pro- 
gram could be limited to science. 
And your instructional program 
for teachers would be based on 
your greatest needs. You would 
look for the weaknesses in your 


schools that needed the most work. 


Do you have a larger 
administrative staff, 


~~, year round, just be- 
cause of the summer pro- 
gram? 

A. No, but we have just appointed 
a director of the summer program, 
which we never had in the past. 
This person is also the director of 
our evening college and it means 
that he is willing to take this load 
on without extra compensation, of- 
fice space or secretarial help. 


Q. Dr. Moon, I have noticed all 
through our talk today that you set 
up as your general objective “some- 
thing better for our children”. Then, 
when you start to break that down, 
the first thing you seem to empha- 
size is the importance of this plan- 
ning period for the faculty, revising 
curriculum, improving the program. 
In your opinion, is that the most 
important thing you see in the 12- 
month program? 


A. I would personally put it on ap 
equal basis with enrichment ang 
remedial work, but ahead of recte- 
ation. I don’t think we could justify 
the program on recreation alone. 


Q. On this question of a recreation 
program during the summer, Dr. 
Thomas Bailey, superintendent of 
schools for Florida, has said that 
he believes that their summer tee. 
reation program has been a tre. 
mendous factor in bringing about 
the low rate of juvenile delinquency 
in his state. 

A. Well, I would agree with him 
on that. I just don’t happen to be. 
lieve that we must have skilled pro- 
fessional teachers handling our ree. 
reation program, however. I think 
we can do it just as efficiently and 
better without having an expensive 
set of teachers working on the play- 
grounds. I think they should have 
someone in charge of the whole 
program—a very competent person 
—and I think that is. what is going 
to be involved as a result of a te 
cent study of our recreational pro- 
gram in Rochester. End 
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METALAB 


A CLASSROOM LABORATORY BY 
is YOUR ANSWER! 


The equipment used in this 17th Century laboratory was adequate during that 
period. However, today’s classroom laboratory must fully meet the equivalent 
standards of industrial laboratory equipment, and still facilitate future expan- 
sion in all educational institutions. This must be done with a minimum of 


EQUIPMENT 


expenditure and effort. To achieve these results well within your budget, let 
Metalab’s Sales Engineers help plan your classroom laboratories. 


Our school units include laboratory equipment for Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, and General Science. For additional information on all types 
of laboratory equipment, fill in the coupon below. 
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248 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. 1., New York 























(C We are interested in your planning service. 

() Please send condensed Educational Catalog EC-2A. (180-page Catalog 4B. 

Name Title 

Organization 

Address 

City Zone —_ State 
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This illustration 1s an authentic engraving of @ chem 
istry laboratory in Holland in the 1600's. The chemist 
was searching for the formula of changing base metals 
into gold, or for the key of eternal youth. For your {ree 
copy (11” x 15”) of this reproduction, write om you 
letterhead stating your name and title. 


This is a modern Metalab installation at Old Saybrook 
High School, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Ww 
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New teacher’s desk 
with conference overhang 


Manufacture of a new, attractive, 
durable and convenient teacher’s desk 
and teacher’s upholstered chair has 
just been announced by American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The new desk matches their 
other classroom units in design and 


color. 
The desk has a_ steel-supported, 





laminated-plastic birch-grained top 
with protective anodized aluminum 
banding. There is a generous over- 
hang at front and left side for teacher- 
student conferences, and plenty of 
knee Toom for the teacher. 

The drawer pedestal has a one- 
piece steel body wrap-around with 
welded, channel construction, re- 
cessed modesty panel, and nylon 
glides, for smooth, quiet action. File 
drawer is equipped for front-to-back 
filing, and a lock secures this and 
drawer above. The center draw has a 
convenient, two-section tray in front. 

A matching upholstered chair is 
padded with foam rubber. 

The desk comes with single tier of 
file-drawer with top size of 30” x 48”, 
or with two tiers of file drawers, in a 
top size of 30” x 60”. 


For more information, and a full- 
colored illustrated leaflet, circle num- 
ber 794 on the Reader Service Card. 


Newly designed bus 
promises increased load 


Increased capacity without added 
ng and no sacrifice of maneuver- 
» are major advantages of three 

MW forward-control International 
school bus chassis recently announced. 
to conform with recommen- 
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dations of the school bus body indus- 
try, the new International chassis are 
the Model 173-FC, seating 60; the 
66-passenger Model 183-FC; and the 
72-passenger Model 1853-FC. The 
173-FC has a rating of 20,000 pounds 
gross vehicle weight, a 168-inch 
wheelbase and an overall chassis 
length of 29 feet. It is powered by a 
141 horsepower International BD-282 
engine. The 183-FC has GVW rating 
of 22,000 pounds, a 188-inch wheel. 
base, and an overall length of 32 feet. 
Its standard engine is the Interna- 
tional BD-282 with the 154 horse- 
power International BD-308 engine 
optional. The 1853-FC has 24,000 
pounds GVW rating, a 208-inch 
wheelbase and its overall length is 33 
feet 8 inches. Its standard engine is 
the 165-horsepower International Red 
Diamond 372, with the 175 horse- 
power International RD-406 optional. 


For more information circle number 
798 on the Reader Service Card. 


Plastic home-ec trays 
never need replacement 


Plastic trays, made of durable fiber 
glass and polyester resin, are available 
for home economics classrooms to 
keep individual student’s materials in 





one convenient place between classes 
and during class sessions. 

Developed by the Molded Fiber 
Glass Tray Co. of Linesville, Pa., the 
reinforced Toteline trays are designed 
to fit on racks in classroom cabinets 
made by Mutschler Brothers Co. Each 
student is assigned a drawer in which 
he keeps all paraphernalia when not 
in use. Before a class session, students 
get their individual trays and take 
them to sewing tables. 

Use of trays made of fiber glass and 
polyester resin eliminates boxes made 
of wood, which split and splinter, or 
metal containers which are subject to 
erosion and which get battered and 
bent in service. The plastic trays do 
not flake or chip, and are not subject 
to bending or denting. Smooth sur- 
faces and rounded corners make the 
trays easy to clean. The tray pictured 
measures 1312” x 191%” x 4%e”, and 
is available in pebble or eight stand- 
ard colors. 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 795 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable, foldable scaffold 
speeds repainting work 
A scaffold-on-wheels permitted three 


men to refinish 2000 square feet of 
auditorium wall in only four hours at 





San Leandro, Calif. high school, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Up-Right 
Scaffolds. Painting around basketball 
backboard braces was faster as the 
tower was rolled around the obstruc- 
tions and the men worked at the 
most convenient platform heights. The 
20 foot tower was assembled in 
minutes. When not in use, the Up- 
Right is conveniently stored in folded 
sections. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 793 on the Reader Service Card. 
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